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INTRODUCTION. 



In the following pages, which have been written for 
popular use, the intention has been to give such infor- 
mation as may be used by persons in health, for the 
preservation and improvement of the same. 

With reference to the Restoration of Health, there 
is information connected with Medicine which may be 
fairly used by the public in general ; again, there is a 
judicious limitation and boundary, beyond which it is 
well that those uninitiated in a science so extensive and 
practically important as Medicine should not pass. It 
is one purpose of these pages to indicate in how far it is 
judicious or injudicious to manage the state of health 
and ill-health domestically; and it is hoped that the 
reader will find in them not declamation alone, but 
reason also. Upon such subjects, and treated of too 
in so short a space, it is impossible that there should 
be much of originality ; nor is this necessary for the 
purposes of utility and truth, which it is hoped will be 
considered its compensator. " To adorn and enrich my 
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own," writes a very distinguished author, " I will be so 
ingenuous as to confess that I do not scruple, nor am 
ashamed, to rifle wherever I come, and that I often do 
not cite the authors from whom I transcribe, because of 
the liberty I take to make some slight alterations." 

To those who have suffered a long time, it is hoped 
something may be found to cheer them. Very often 
the question is asked, " Has all been done that can be 
done ?" In some cases this may be answered in the 
negative. Invalids should hot easily yield to despair, for 
much can be done for them. We possess a great variety 
of important remedies for the cure and successful treat- 
ment of many diseases, and thus can confer an immense 
amount of benefit upon the afllicted, and it is thus that 
Medicine has become a practical science of great value, 
which has the power of conferring more personal benefit 
upon mankind than any other science whatever. The 
thing to be desired in the practice of Medicine is that 
which shall be dissociated from quackery, but founded 
on good sound study of semeiology and pathology, 
leading on to useful therapeutical application of such 
knowledge. 

42, Guilford Street, 

EussELL Square, W.O. 



THE 



RESTORATION OF HEALTH. 



We may well regard the question of the restoration 
of health as one worthy the attention of each individual. 
Whether we shall receive a rational care when we are 
ill, and deprived perhaps of our own intellectual power 
for a time, and dependent upon the skill and attention 
of others, cannot be an unimportant question to any 
one, but on the contrary must be full of interest. Why 
should we not while we are in health make up our minds 
upon matters medical, which aflfect questions of very 
great importance to us, inasmuch as they concern our life 
or our death ? Why should we not make up our minds 
upon this matter as well as upon questions of Theology or 
Politics? There are differences amongst doctors as well as 
among Theologians and Politicians; thereare thosewho in 
treating disease do nothing but let it go its own way, 
giving no aid by medicine; these are known aa» e,ag^w»- 



tants. There are others who are active treaters of disease, 
and who bleed and give calomel and antimony and 
morphia in large quantities, and- very fatal in its effects 
has this kind of treatment very often proved. There 
are others, with whom the writer agrees, who support 
Nature during her struggle, aid her by the temperate 
use of tonic measures, but do not swamp and depress 
her with the over use of exhausting and depressing 
agents, and these are the most successful treaters of 
disease. One of the best exponents of this rational 
system of medicine is Dr. John Hughes Bennett, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, 
and I propose to quote some of his teaching upon this 
very important subject, and I shall select for my purpose 
the treatment of Pneumonia, since this furnishes a very 
complete illustration of the comparative practical values 
of the different " schools " of medicine. 

Pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs) has been 
variously treated and with very different results, and 
this is a very important matter for everyone to study, 
since the result may happen to any of us according as 
we are treated by the one school or the other, and the 
reader's attention is therefore specially called to the 
following extract from Dr. John Hughes Bennett's work 
on the Principles and Practice of Medicine as containing 
most useful information, which will enable tl^e reader to 



answer the question — Which school of medicine flhall I 
submit myself to when I am ill ? 

After entering into very considerable detail, to quote 
which in a popular work like the present would be 
tedious, Dr. Bennett says, with reference to the com- 
parative results of different modes of treatment : — 

" From all the facts now detailed, therefore, wq. may 
conclude — 

*'l. That an extreme antiphlogistic treatment has 
always been attended with a large mortality, amounting 
to 1 death in 3 cases ; but that when modified in various 
ways — ^that is, by diminishing the amount of lowering 
remedies, selecting cases, or by the cases being those 
of young and vigorous subjects — the mortality varies 
from 1 death in 4| to 1 death in 13 cases. 

" 2. That when one-half the cases are those of children, 
or persons below twenty years of age, and the lowering 
treatment slight, the mortality diminishes to 1 death in 
28 cases. 

" 3. That a treatment by large doses of tartar emetic 
has been accompanied by a mortality varying from 1 
death in 4^ to 1 death in 9^ cases. 

" 4. That a dietetic or expectant treatment has beea 
followed by a mortality varying from 1 death in TJ to 
1 death in 10*9 cases. In children, according to Barthez, 
the mortality is almost nil. 
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" 5. That the results of a mixed treatment, in which 
various remedies have been employed, according to the 
nature of the case and the stage of the disease, are a 
mortality varying from 1 death in 3i to 1 death in 13| 
cases. 

"6. That a tonic treatment with iron and copper, 
according to Kissel, was attended with mortality of 
1 death in 22 cases. 

"7. That a treatment by stimulants, according to 
Todd, was followed by a mortality of 1 death in 9 cases. 

" 8. That the restorative treatment of the author 
having been attended, in the worst point of view, by a 
mortality of only 1 death in 32J cases, is the most 
satisfactory yet published. But when it is considered 
that the four deaths resulted from pathological compli- 
cations unconnected with the pneumonia, this treatment 
may be said to render the mortality in simple cases 
pneumonia nil. 

" 9. That 105 uncomplicated cases, occurring conse- 
cutively in the clinical wards of the Royal Infirmary 
when under my care, during a period of 16 years, 
should all have recovered, is a fact which can only be 
ascribed to the nature o.f the treatment, as is shown by 
contrasting the results of that treatment with those of 
a lowering, expectant, mixed, or specific practice. 

"10. That just in proportion as other treatments 



approach the restorative principle, and avoid lowering 
the system, so much the greater is their success. It 
will fiirther be observed that even where a direct 
lowering practice has been avoided, if the diet has been 
restricted, or opium largely given, or digitalis, alcohol, 
or other drug, tending to weaken the system and 
diminish appetite employed, no great advantage has 
been arrived at. So that — 

" 11. The variations which appear to follow the same 
treatment by different physicians are explicable by the 
amount of weakness in the patient, or circumstances in 
the treatment causing weakness, such as low diet, 
bleeding, tartar emetic, narcotics, etc., etc. It follows 
that supporting and restoring (not stimulating) the 
nutritive powers of the system, and avoiding all weak- 
ening remedies, ought to constitute the practice in 
pneumonia. 

''The author of an able article in the British and 
Foreign Medical Review, for July, 1858, endeavoured to 
show, from the contrary results, obtained by statistics, 
that the result was governed by hygienic laws or pecu- 
liarities, such as age, season, climate, neglect of the 
disease at an early period, its stage, and especially its 
sthenic or asthenic type. I consider that my table is 
calculated to show the fallacy of such reasoning, and 
that, looking at the time over which it extends, as well 
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as all the other circumstances to which he has adverted^ 
it might easily be proved that the uniform good results 
in my uncomplicated cases depend on giving nutrients 
and restoratives from the commencement." 

This shows that the "restorative treatment" is the most 
successful, and for my own part, from what I have seen 
in my own practice and in the practice of others, it is 
the kind of treatment which I should wish to have for 
myself when ill. 

Now, in explanation of what Dr. Bennett's restorative 
treatment is, and upon what it is based, having shown 
that from its results it is worthy of attention, I quote 
the following from that part of the same work where he 
is speaking of the restorative treatment of Pneumonia 
especially, and let it be remembered that the principles 
of this treatment apply to the conduct of all cases of 
ill-health : — 

" A study of the pathology of the disease, which I 
have previously explained, many years ago forced upon 
my mind the conviction that pus-cells must be regarded 
as living growths, and as such require an excess of 
blood, good nutrition, and exalted vital force to hurry 
on their development and carry them successfully 
through the natural stages of their existence. I there- 
fore never attempt to cut the disease short, or to weaken 
the pulse and vital powers, but, on the contrary, 
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endeavour to further the necessary changes which the 
exudation undergoes in order to be fully excreted from 
the economy. To this end, during the period of febrile 
excitement I content myself with giving salines in small 
doses, with a view of diminishing the viscosity of the 
blood. At the commencement of the treatment I order 
as much beef-tea as can be taken, and as soon as the 
pulse becomes soft, nutrients, and from 4 to 8 oz. of 
wine daily. As the period of crisis approaches I give 
a diuretic, consisting of half-a-drachm of nitric ether, 
and sometimes ten minims of colchicum wine, three 
times daily, to favour excretion of urates. But if crisis 
occurs by sweat or stool, I take care not to check it in 
any way. 

" This practice cannot be correctly called a dietetic 
or an expectant treatment, because these terms have 
been applied on the Continent to withholding diet 
rather than giving it — ^the ' diete asolu ' of the French 
meaning starvation — a fact which explains the ill success 
of M. Grisolle, when he tried expectancy — or, as he 
understands by that practice, withholding all nourish- 
ment — while at the same time the bowels are acted on 
by injections and castor-oil (p. 559, 2nd edit.). My 
pathology, in his opinion, appears strange, and useless 
to refer to (idem, p. 568) ; but as it has led me to cure 
every case of single and double uncomplicated pneu- 
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monia, whereas among M. GrisoUe's cases there is a 
mortality of 1 in every 6, I may be permitted to think 
my theory better founded on observation, while my 
practice supports its correctness." 

As a further aid to the reader in understanding the 
rationale of rational treatment, I add the following upon 
Nutrition, which process is so closely and fundamentally 
concerned with the restoration of health. Each tissue 
of the body seems to take from the common stock of 
blood what is necessary for its maintenance, whilst its 
broken down refuse is washed away and the system 
parts with it ; this is a very simple definition of Nutri- 
tion to start with. 

" Derangement in one state of the nutritive process 
more or less affects the others. Thus, if alimentary 
matters are not furnished in sufficient quantity, and of 
a proper quality, the blood is rendered abnormal, and it 
necessarily follows that the matters it gives off will be 
abnormal also, and its subsequent transformations more 
or less modified. Again, if secretion be checked, the 
blood is not drained of its effete matter ; and if excre- 
tion be prevented, the secretions themselves may enter 
the blood, and act upon it as a poison. 

" A diseased or morbid state of the blood, therefore, 
may arise from either of the stages of nutrition being 
rendered irregular, or otherwise abnormal. In what- 
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ever part of the circle interruption takes place, it will, 
if long continued, affect the whole. Thus, a bad assi- 
milation of food produces through the blood bad secre- 
tions and excretions, whilst an accidental arrest of one 
of the latter reacts through the blood on the assimi- 
lating powers. The forms of disease thus arising may 
be endless, but as regards nutrition they may all be 
traced to the following causes : — 

" 1. An improper quantity or quality of the food. 

"2. Circumstances preventing the assimilation, or 
impeding respiration. 

" 3. Altered quantity or quality of nutritive matters 
passing out of the blood. 

" 4. The accumulation of effete matters in the blood. 

" 5. Obstacles to the excretion of these from the body. 

"Examples in which each of these causes, separately 
or combined, have occasioned disease, must have occur- 
red to every practitioner. It is true that all. general 
diseases are accompanied by certain changes in the 
blood, but these changes are to be removed, not by 
operating on that fluid directly, but by. obviating or 
removing those circumstances which have deranged the 
stage of nutrition primarily affected. For instance, a 
very intense form of. disease may be produced in infants 
through improper lactation. The remedy is obvious; 
we procure a healthy nurse. Ischuria is followed by 
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coma, in consequence of the accumulation of urea in 
the blood; we give diuretics to increase the flow of 
urine, and the symptoms subside. In the one case we 
furnish the elementary principles necessary for nutri- 
tion ; in the other we remove the residue of the process. 
In both cases the blood is diseased, but its restoration to 
health is produced by acting on a knowledge of the 
causes which led to its derangement. 

" In the same manner we might illustrate the indica- 
tions for correct practice in the other classes, of causes 
tending to derange the blood. Thus, although there be 
a proper quantity or quality of food, there may be cir- 
cumstances which impede its assimilation ; for instance, 
a too great acidity or irritability of the stomach — ^the 

use of alcoholic drinks — ^inflammation or cancer of the 

• 

organ. It is the discovery and removal of these that 
constitute the chief indications for the scientific prac- 
titioner. Again, the capillary vessels become over- 
distended with blood, and the exudation of liquor 
sanguinis to an imusual amount takes place, constituting 
inflammation. How is this to be treated ? In the early 
stage topical bleeding, if directly applied to the part, 
may diminish the congestion, and the application of cold 
will check the amount of exudation. But the exudation 
having coagulated outside the vessels acts as a foreign 
body, and the treatment must then be directed to fur- 
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thering the transformations which take place in it; and 
facilitating the absorption and excretion of effete matter. 
This is accomplished by the local application of heat 
and moisture — ^the internal use of neutral salts to dis- 
solve the increase of fibrin in the blood, and the employ- 
ment of diuretics and purgatives to assist its excretion 
by urine or stool. 

" The general principle we are anxious to establish 
from this general sketch of the nutritive functions is — 
that diseases of nutrition and of the blood are only to 
be combated by an endeavour to restore the deranged 
processes to their healthy state, in the order in which 
they were impaired ; that a knowledge of the process 
of nutrition is a preliminary step to the proper treat- 
ment of these affections : that the theory of acting 
directly on the blood is incorrect ; and that an expec- 
tant system is as bad as a purely empirical one." 

How different the practice of medicine based upon 
such knowledge and reasoning, after careful examination, 
from that adopted by the mere empiricist, who too often 
for the welfare of the patient, makes a rough gxiess at 
what is the matter, and then swamps Nature with sharp 
treatment; finding out after a day or two that the 
rough guess was wrong, and that irreparable mischief 
has been done ; or of him who, as an expectanty stands 
by witnessing the struggles of Natiure, and by hia useless 
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presence excludes that physician who would, if he were 
there, aid Nature by the rational and temperate measiures 
of what may be termed the restorative method of treat- 
ment. Perhaps the reader will now agree that this 
question as to which " school " of medicine he will select 
his " doctor " from is neither unimportant or one upon 
which it is impossible to form a judgment. 

Now with reference to the use of medicine in the 
restoration of health. 

Very little medicine is required for the preservation 
of health : anything beyond a mild purgative occasion- 
ally is not requisite ; and where more than this is needed, 
the administration of it is better attended to by a quali- 
fied practitioner of medicine than by the Household 
Practitioner, aided by one of the very numerous publica- 
tions upon domestic medicine. For, before a man can 
cure disease, he must learn its kind ; and how can the 
uninitiated one find out a lesion of lung structure, a 
pleurisy, rheumatic pains of the thoracic muscles, kidney 
diseases, liver affections, disease of the heart? Put such 
an one into a hospital, put him before patients — armed 
with his book of domestic medicine, and what sort of 
figure would he make if he attempted to find out the 
diseases of the patients ! But how could he use the 
prescriptions which such books contain, unless he did so 
make out the disease ? 
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Medicine must ever be more or less exclusive ; it is 
not so much within the reach of the general public 
as most other branches of knowledge. The general 
perusal of professional treatises can but result in evil, 
and induces many more ailments than it cures. The 
study of diseases and their mode of cure, by unprofes- 
sional persons, is not only unprofitable, but often deeply 
injurious: just because such persons cannot possibly 
possess the collateral knowledge required to form a 
correct judgment of all the attending circumstances, and 
are therefore extremely liable to fall into error, where 
every error is attended with risk. Let us suppose, for 
example — what I have seen, and what has often 
happened — that a person of an apprehensive disposition, 
who has been occasionally subject to palpitation, takes 
up a medical treatise, and there finds that palpitation is 
a symptom commonly present when the heart is dis- 
eased. It is almost certain that such a person will, in 
consequence of his imperfect knowledge, make no fur- 
ther distinction, but hurry at once to the conclusion 
that his own heart is affected, and that he must speedily 
die. The notion being once implanted in his mind, he 
will become anxious and watchful of every sensation, 
deny himself necessary exercise from fear of over- 
exertion, and necessary food from fear of a blood-vessel 
giving way ; and, in no long time, will fall into a 8.ta.tA 
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of weakness and disease which will confirm every one of 
his apprehensions. 

But had this individual, instead of acting on his own 
imperfect knowledge, consulted his medical adviser, 
whose business it is to make himself acquainted with the 
whole of his case, he would have discovered immediately 
that the dreaded cause of all his suffering was originally 
a simple fit of indigestion, which nature would have 
cured in three days, had not the machine been so per- 
versely deranged by the very want of exercise and food 
in which the patient was igijorantly seeking for safety. 
Even here, be it observed, the danger arises from the 
incompleteness of the knowledge possessed ; and I would 
condemn the perusal of medical books, only because the 
general reader cannot, except by going through a course 
of professional study, become qualified to make a proper 
use of their contents. And, accordingly, it is well 
known that few students escape fits of hypochondriacal 
apprehension when they first seriously enter on the 
study of diseases, and that they become free from them 
almost in proportion as their knowledge advances. 

All domestic medicine books are mockeries and delu- 
sions, and worse — ^for time, in many cases, which might 
have been made good use of, has been suffered to pass 
away in the early stage of disease, occupied by inefficient 
attempts to treat -, and, ultimately, mischief to a greater 
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or less extent has resulted to the invalid. Sometimes^ 
in these books, the remark is made that they are in- 
tended for the use of the emigrant. I should reply to 
this, that anybody intending to emigrate had better not 
trust to such frail help in the land of strangers, but take 
care that in the party of emigrants there is some one 
among them who has made medicine to some good extent 
a study. As people do not emigrate singly, but gene- 
rally in companies, this might be accomplished. Of this 
there is no doubt, — ^that those who in illness trust merely 
to the contents of such books (and plenty there are who 
are ready to do so) are sure to become at length ex- 
amples of that old saying, " A little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing." The practice of medicine is based upon 
a knowledge of disease — not only of drugs, and a super- 
ficial acquaintance with symptoms merely. It is a 
knowledge not to be gained in the sick room alone : 
there must be a scientific acquaintance with diseased 
structure, and with diseased function, in order that 
groups of symptoms may be sifted and interpreted cor- 
rectly ; to treat symptoms merely is very shallow, un- 
certain, and unsound; the physician must interpret 
symptoms, and not take for granted all he is told, but 
must form an independent opinion, to act as a corrective, 
from physical examination. It is astonishing .to note 
how readily people will yield themselves to quackery ; 
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this however has always been the case, more or less, as^ 
Bacon says in his " Advancement of Learning," " the 
weakness and credulity of men is such, as they will often 
prefer a mountebank or witch before a learned phy- 
sician " ; and the present age would seem to be scarcely 
less credulous than that of the great philosopher, when 
we witness the success of table-turners, mesmerists, and 
such like. 

There has arisen a great dislike to the use of drugs, 
and what some are pleased to call violent or severe 
measures. Now, by the timely and judicious use of 
drugs, not necessarily in all cases, but in many instances, 
the constitutional power is aided, not injured or strained, 
and a return to a condition of health is most speedily^ 
secured. Doubtless dieting and regimen are the only^ 
means requisite in some cases. 

Here we may remark upon a slight fallacy upon the- 
part of the public with reference to their mode of judg- 
ing of the treatment and skill of their medical attendant. 
Many persons seem to imagine that, because a medical 
man can sit down and Write off a prescription in a few 
minutes, it is exceedingly easy work ; but a moment's 
reflection will show that this prescription is as much a 
work of skill, and the result of previous labour, as the 
design of the artist : the knowledge which enables him 
to prescribe has cost considerable labour, and toil, and 
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time. Again, another error with respect to prescrip- 
tions is, that one having been found of service at some 
former time, is very generally had recourse to at another; 
in some few cases the act may not be followed by any 
particular injury, but, generally, it is a very foolish sys- 
tem. Nor is it just to conclude that, because all men 
die, therefore medicine is of little use in the restoration 
of health. Truly, "all men must die"; but they need 
not necessarily die upon every occasion when death 
threatens, and, unopposed might lay his hand upon 
them. The practical application of medical science is 
doubtless of much service in the prevention of death 
oftentimes, and where this desired ultimatum cannot be 
attained, yet the hand of the destroyer may be stayed, 
valuable time may be gained, and so an opportunity 
furnished for improving and soothing the event, inevit- 
able to all, of dying. 

There is one other fallacy which may be noticed here; 
some people seem to think that physicians can make out 
their cases without devoting time to them, without ques- 
tioning, and withoutexamining; and they crowd the rooms 
of the fashionable physician, and think his three minutes' 
glance worth twice or three times the fee that the patient 
and thoughtful examination of another equally well 
educated physician, but who is not so fashionable, is. 
What a fallacy! as if fashionable practice furnished brains. 
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It is not that those engaged in such practice either know- 
more or less than others, but that they cannot, from the 
pressure of numbers, give the necessary time to examine 
all cases equally. A much better plan is to make 
appointments for interviews, and then the physician's 
time can be properly allotted, and each patient can 
have sufficient time given to his case. 

Medicine is a progressive science. There have been 
wise and learned men who have done very much for the 
relief of suffering humanity, but more remains to be 
accomplished. Disease varies. To understand disease, 
in all its varied and changing forms, it is necessary to 
watch with close observation it various phases ; epidemics 
must be studied, changes in races must be appreciated, 
the influences of occupation upon masses of people, as 
well as upon individuals, must have their due weight 
given to them. A few years ago, there was scarcely a 
medical school in which there was any special provision 
made for teaching physiology ; the pupil was left to 
elaborate it for himself, from amidst information com- 
municated to him for other purposes ; little regard was 
then paid to the laws of the human constitution — the 
true basis upon which our attempts to improve the 
condition of man ought to rest. The stethoscope is a 
modem appliance ; it w^as sneered at by some at the 
time of its introduction. There were those who said 
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that " a piece of stick was not likely to make us discern 
what was going on in the lungs." Dr. Bennett, of 
Edinburgh, observes to medical students, " I cannot too 
strongly advise you not to be influenced by the opinion 
of those who, educated before these means of research 
(stethoscope, microscope, chemical analysis) came into 
general use, speak of them as worthless, especially in the 
investigation and diagnosis of disease. It is because they 
are ignorant of their value that they hold them out as of 
little benefit. I need scarcely remark that this kind of 
reasoning is altogether unsound, and is directly opposed 
to the introduction of all improvement, in either science 
or art. What should we think of a modern astronomer 
who sneered at telescopes, and boasted that it was 
enough for him to examine the heavens with his naked 
eye ? Or how should we like to trust ourselves at sea 
with the navigator who, as in ancient times, steered 
by the sun and stars, and who abused sextants and 
other instruments, by which alone exact calculations can 
be made of his course? Such, however, is precisely 
what those medical men do who underrate stethoscopes 
and microscopes, betraying an unacquaintance with the 
present state of their own art." Too much care in 
making out a case, taking careful notes of the exami- 
nation at the time, to which reference can be made at 
any future period, cannot be expended. For the careful 
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practice of a science such as medicine, where questions 
concerning comfort, life, and death are concerned, all 
means favouring precision and exactitude should be 
brought to bear, according as the case may demand 
them. By this careful study of any case, the prescriber 
may arrive at that much-talked-of ^^ knowledge of the con- 
stitution " of the patient. He who pretends that he can 
unravel disease, with as much certainty as the present 
state of science enables us to do, by an intuitive glance, 
and without instituting a complete analysis and com- 
parison of the symptoms, can have but a superficial ac- 
quaintance with this subject. "A man of original 
genius," says Dugald Stewart, " who is fond of exercising 
his reasoning powers anew on every point, as it occurs 
to him, and who cannot submit to rehearse the ideas of 
others, or to repeat by rote the conclusions which he has 
deduced from previous reflection, often appears to super- 
ficial observers to fall below the level of ordinary under- 
standings ; while another, destitute both of quickness 
and invention, is admired for that promptitude in his 
decisions which arise from the inferiority of his intel- 
lectual abilities. 

Preventive medicine, the guardian of infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age, had no existence a few years 
ago — ^the discrimination and cure of disease being 
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regarded as the prominent aim of medicine; the in- 
direct but substantial aid, which an acquaintance with 
the laws of health is calculated to afford in restoring the 
sick, as well as in preserving the healthy from disease, 
was overlooked. 

Both reasoning and experience are employed in 
medicine ; it is both a science and an art. Years of 
mere experience alone will not prove sufficient in the 
present advanced state of medical science. We hear 
much of experience in connection with the practice of 
medicine. What is the measure by which we should 
estimate the value of a man's experience ? It is not 
sufficient that he shall have lived a number of years ; 
he may yet be at the first step as regards " the steep of 
knowledge " — personal experience is valuable just in 
proportion as the individual mind possesses an exact 
and scientific power of observing, reasoning, and re- 
membering. In the practice of a science such as 
medicine it is impossible that individual experience 
alone can be sufficient; the information acquired by 
others, and recorded in their works, should be added to 
the store of knowledge which one may gather for one's 
self; it must be remembered that experience is only 
one way of gaining information, but by no means is it 
the only way. In treating disease there must be a 
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theory of some kind to work upon ; there must be^ 
where no two cases are exactly similar,* some general 
principles to guide the practitioner in his mode of 
dealing with them — such information is theory. At 
the bedside, the habit of exact and properly connected 
observation, careful examination, logical reasoning, and 
a knowledge of morbid structure and function, and a 
careful interpretation of symptoms, will be of moi^ 
worth than the unscientific conclusion hastily arrived at^ 
and based only upon a mingled and confused remem- 
brance of some cases which, more or less, incompletely 
resemble that which may be under consideration. Cases 
properly used are most valuable. 

The following remarks, made by CuUen eighty years 
ago, are applicable now : — " Every one now-a-days pre- 
tends to neglect theory, and to stick to observations. But 
the first is talk only, for every man has his theory, good 
or bad, which he occasionally employs ; and the only 
difference is, that weak men, who have little extent of 
abilty for, or who have had little experience in, reason- 
ing, are most liable to be attached to frivolous theories. 
But the truly judicious practitioners and good observers 
are such as have the most extensive views of the animal 



* Hence tlie uselessness of treatment by name of a disease. 
" What^s good for indigestion 1 " would be more correctly queried 
by " What's fit treatment for this stage or kind of indigestion ? " 
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economy, and know best the trne account of the present 
state of theory ; and, therefore, know best where to 
stop in the application of it/' Bacon remarked, " If 
experience is not directed by theory, it is blind." 
Another learned author remarks, that, "There have 
been, more or less, in all ages, two systems or schools 
of medical treatment, of which the one prevails amongst 
ignorant men and in rude states of society ; but the 
other requires a higher degree of enlightenment. 
These are the empirical and the rational systems. 
The first is founded on simple induction. By accident 
or by experience it is found that a certain medicine 
is of use in the treatment of a certain disorder ; it is 
henceforth administered in that disorder; and on a 
number of such separate data an empirical system is 
constructed. It naturally requires for its elaboration 
a comparatively small degree of knowledge. Now this 
observation of facts is indispensable as a beginning, 
but something more is required. We must not be 
satisfied with taking them separately, but we must 
proceed to compare together a large number of facts, 
and draw inferences from this comparison. And our 
plan of treatment will become rational when, on the one 
hand, from an accurate knowledge of the symptoms of 
diseases, we are better enabled to meet each condition 
by its appropriate remedy ; and from some acquaintance 
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with the general action of a medicine we are fitted to 
wield it with more skill and effect. For the perfecting 
of medicine in its rational and higher mode of practice, 
there must be a knowledge of the causes of symptoms 
and disease, as well as a correct knowledge of the 
actions of medicines. The practitioner who knows the 
morbid conditions which occur in the different stages of 
a disease, and can detect them by the various modern 
appliances so that he in a manner sees beneath the 
surface — works, in reference to treating such disease, 
with more exactitude and greater certainty than he 
does or can do who judges of the condition without 
availing himself of such aid. Look at Andral, Laennec, 
Bichat — how did they study medicine? By clinical 
medicine, morbid anatomy. While others were mere 
superficial gazers at the phenomena of nature, they 
went, as it were, behind her scenes, and saw all closely 
— noted her secret combinations. 

The physician is anxious when at the bedside to 
answer, not only the question " What is wrong 1 '' but, 
having arrived at the answer to this by his knowledge 
of symptomatology, physiology, and pathology, he 
anxiously inquires, " What is the proper thing to do?'' 
What assisting agents have we which we know vnll reach 
the injured structure so as to restore it ?" By the more 
jcxact study of therapeutics such agents are known and 
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classified — and the limits of the mere empirical school 
are much extended, and their unnecessary excess in doses 
regulated. 

Now, how can I as a physician find out the best treatment 
of disease ? Hospital treatment will furnish some points, 
more especially the treatment of disease as it occurs in the 
poorer classes, whose organism is certainly not a standard 
by which the effect of treatment may be judged of and 
straightway applied to those in other conditions of life, 
whose organism is influenced by refining surroundings 
of all kinds. The difference in quantity, and also nature 
of the remedies chosen in these two classes of patients^ 
is very great, and frequently that treatment which a 
hospital patient could bear would be really injurious to 
the sensitive and delicate organisms met with in a dif- 
ferent class of patients. GThe experience of disease and 
its treatment gained amongst the class of patients met 
with in a hospital is of most value for the treatment of 
disease amongst the same class and under similar cir- 
cumstances; and it is necessary that every student 
should avail himself of the advantages of pupilage with 
a practitioner engaged injother than public practice, as 
he will find many points in treatment to be learnt in pri- 
vate practice of the utmost value to himself and his future 
patients which are not met with in the hospitals. Reading 
the practical writings of good practitioners, not limiting 
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this to any one particular school, will furnish some ; 
personal experience in practice will also furnish some, 
and be a check upon the evidence of others. A 
thorough physician must be a critic^ an analyst^ and not 
a mere fashion-follower ^ not a mere bower to authority 
derived from official status. He must be able to 
recognise the truth when spoken elsewhere than from 
the professorial chair, and also to detect insufficient 
observation there sometimes, and the too rapid con- 
clusions arrived at from imperfect opportunity of follow- 
ing out the results of treatment after the patient has 
left the sphere of observation. Som^ of the very best 
opportunities for forming sound judgment with respect to 
treatment occur in tlie practice of those who mix family 
medical practice with their hospital practice, and who for 
years are able to test the results of their treatment, not 
losing sigJU of their patients, as is so usually the case in 
public institutions, 

NuKSiNO ; OR, Attendance on the Sick. — ^We are all 
passing on through life to its end, and in its course are 
subject to the various '^ ills that flesh is heir to ; " all of 
us need the tender care of another at some stage in our 
progress— at our advent, during our sojourn, and at the 
solemn period of our departure, when the soul must be 
separated from its tenant-house, and pass away, after 
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its period of probation here, to other realms. During 
ihe seasons of pain, sickness, and impending death, how 
^valuable are the services and attentions of those who 
may be around us ; and how anxious is the invalided one 
that intelligence and kindness should be near at hand, to 
minister to his or her need, and soothe the present 
anguish, from whatever cause arising. It was from a 
train of thought such as this that the writer formed the 
idea of offering to those who might please to read them, 
the following short but, perhaps, suggestive remarks 
with reference to the attendance upon the sick. 

There are many points connected with the treatment 
of disease which must be committed to the nurses and 
friends of the invalid, and such details of care are 
exceedingly important, but which, nevertheless, are not 
•sufficiently appreciated by all who are. called upon to 
^undertake the domestic charge of our patients. The 
physician should be careful and kind, and not allow him- 
self to be satisfied with a mere cursory view of any case, 
►but give to it a thorough and a painstaking considera- 
tion, and bring to it all that industry, study, and thought 
•can enable him to do, though in doing so, some around 
him may, through their deficient knowledge of such 
matters, consider him not shrewd ; yet, remembering at 
jslQ. times that it is the life, health, and comfort of a 
Jellow-creature that are committed to his care, and that 
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these constitute the charge a sacred one, he will be 
content to do what he thinks to be right, and most for 
the benefit of his patient, regardless of the opinion of 
such. Learning, a delight in his profession, great care- 
fulness combined with kindness, are the qualities which 
the physician should be ambitious to possess. For who 
should we like to see at our bedside, when ill indeed, 
better than such an one? The nurses in attendance 
should consider that the directions given are intended 
to be carried out in detail, and that it matters little^ 
*hough the directions be the best that can possibly be 
framed and dictated, if they be not so carefully followed. 
To the physician belongs the work of making out the 
case, and that of prescribing for its treatment — to the 
nurse belongs the reception of directions and their care- 
ful prosecution. A great deal of the inattention on the 
part of attendants in the sick-room would appear to- 
depend upon an idea which has been for some time 
entertained, that medicine is a very simple matter, and 
that those who possess the experience of the sick-room can 
efficiently manage a case of illness, and that they may 
select from amongst the directions given those which 
they will follow, and those which they consider to be of 
no value. Now such an idea is not sound, and for the 
welfare of us all, who will most probably at some period 
in our history come under nursing care, the sooner it is 
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corrected the better. Medicine is by no means a simple 
matter. As stated previously, the practice of it is based 
upon a knowledge of disease — not only of drugs, and a 
superficial acquaintance with symptoms merely. It is a 
knowledge not to be gained in the sick-room alone. It 
should always be remembered, as before remarked, that 
experience is only one person's storing up of personal 
learning, but that by no means does it comprehend all 
that is known. 

Cleanliness, gentle kindness, exhibited both in tone 
and manner, alacrity in attending to apparent trifles, but 
which are not so to the one suffering, avoidance of any 
show of impatience or annoyance — a pervading spirit of 
doing to our neighbour as we would that our neighbour 
should do to us — should be amongst the high qualities 
possessed by all taking charge of the sick. Ever seek 
that the fellow-creature under care shall have everv 
reason to feel, though not perhaps able to give expres- 
sion to the feeling, that all those in attendance are intel- 
ligently and assiduously carrying out to minutiae all that 
can possibly be done to favour a return to health. Nor 
is it the duty of those in attendance, whether Physician 
or Nurse, to take upon themselves the office of correctors 
where they consider that their fellow-being may have 
erred ("to err is human, to forgive divine") ; it is their 
privilege to soothe, ameliorate, and cure ; in all cases 

'a 
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they should be messengers of mercy, and not of ven- 
geance. It has been the object of these few lines to 
remind all those concemedof the j>mc^20s which should 
animate them in the performance of their anxious and 
responsible office, as the readiest way of ensuring the 
performance of the various points of detafl. 



THE PEESEEVATION 



OP 



GENERAL HEALTH. 



Health is not readily defined ; indeed, it may be said 
to admit of neither definition nor description — of none, 
at least, which can be applied to any useful purpose. If 
we define it as the integrity of every structure, and the 
perfect and harmonious play of every function, we give 
a true definition, but not a useful one. The more 
lengthened description in which some wiiters have 
indulged, answers no better end, for it establishes no 
standard of "-eomparison ; and that is what we are in 
want of. Perfect health, like perfect beauty, is perhaps 
an ideal compounded of the perfections of many different 
individuals ; or, if it exist, it falls to the lot of few, and 
its phenomena have met with no accurate description. 
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Healthy however, is regarded as the standard condition 
of the living body; and by health of body is, perhaps, 
generally meant freedom from pain and sickness, and 
freedom from all those changes in the structure of the 
body that endanger life, or impede the easy and eflfective 
exercise of the vital functions. 

The opposite conditions of health and disease have 
been quaintly pictured in the following words : " Health 
is that which makes your meat and drink both savoury 
and pleasant, else Nature's injunction of eating and 
drinking were a hard task and a slavish custom. 

" Health is that which makes your bed easy and your 
sleep refreshing, that revives your strength with the 
rising sun, and makes you cheerful at the light of 
another day; 'tis that which fills up the hollow and 
uneven places of your carcase, and makes your body 
plump and comely ; 'tis that which dresses you up in 
Nature's richest attire, and adorns your face with her 
choicest colours. 

" Tis that which makes exercise a sport, and walking 
abroad the enjoyment of your liberty. 

"'Tis that which makes fertile and increaseth the 
natural endowments of your mind, and preserves them 
long from decay; makes your wit acute, and your 
memory retentive. 

" 'Tis that which supports the fragility of a corruptible 
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body, and preserves the verdure, vigour, and beauty of 
youth. 

" 'Tis that which makes the soul take delight in her 
mansion, sporting herself at the casement of your eyes. 

" 'Tis that which makes pleasure to be pleasure, and 
delights delightful ; without which you can solace your- 
self in nothing of terrene felicities or enjoyments. 

" But now take a view of yourself when health has 
turned its back upon you, and deserts your company ; 
see, then, how the scene is changed, how you are robbed 
and spoiled of all your comforts and enjoyments. 

" Sleep, that was stretched out from the evening to 
the fair bright day, is now broken into pieces, and sub- 
divided not worth the accounting ; the night, that before 
seemed short, is now too long, and the downy bed 
presseth hard against the bones. 

"Exercise is now toiling, and walking abroad the 
carrying of a burden. 

" The eye, that flasht as lightning, is now like the 
opacous body of a thick cloud — that, rolled from east to 
west, swifter than a celestial orb, is now tired and weary 
with standing still — that, penetrated the microcosm, hath 
lost its planetary influence, and is become obtuse and 
dull."* 

'^ Maynwaringe, on the " Method and Means of Health,'* 1683. 
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Though the definition of health may not be readily^ 
or to all minds, satisfactorily given, yet the value of 
that condition which is generally understood by being 
in good health, will be admitted by every one. 

The value of health is unquestionable ; without it life 
is of little worth ; the man of business can effect no 
great purpose in commerce if he be not in health. The 
same applies to all, whatever their engagements may be 
— fthe whole hopes and prospects through life of every 
individual must depend upon the condition of health ; 
the body being unsound, exhausted, or diseased, the 
mind will be influenced by its condition, and will sym- 
pathise with it. For a time the system may run down, 
and lose its tone by neglect ; and for a time the mind 
retains its activity, as fires created by some kinds of 
fuel burn brighter and brighter, till they sink away at 
once. 

Sometimes, while the body is rapidly failing, the mind 
is even more active as decay approaches, and the fires 
of the soul burn with a more beautiful and intense glow. 
The ear will frequently become so exquisite just before 
dissolution, that it can gather music from the room of 
death ; the harp is about to be crushed in pieces, but ere 
it breaks it sends forth notes that are sweet beyond 
expression, till it breathes itself away into ruins. But 
for any great purpose of usefulness or success in ihh 
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life, there must be health of body conjoined with health 
of mind ; if this desirable co-relation do not exist, either 
an early grave impends, or the mental energies fail, and 
in the train come the depressions of melancholy or the 
ravings of mania. Health is the mainspring of intel- 
lectual as well as bodily enjoyment, and the greatest 
blessing bestowed in common by a munificent Creator ; 
yet how wantonly it is sported with, tampered and 
abused, and how often does the physician behold mortals 
suflFering for the want of that which has been so reck- 
lessly sacrificed ! Nature pleads and punishes in vain ; 
and thus, from the lowest to the highest grade in the 
scale of humanity, similar indiscretions are committed, 
and a like disregard for the preservation of health is 
manifested. 

Health being so desirable, we may with reason inquire 
concerning the means of preserving it; and to this 
inquiry we shall now direct our attention. For the 
people broadly, a knowledge of how to preserve health 
is far more useful than a pretended but necessarily im- 
perfect acquaintance with diseased function or structure, 
and the remedial measures applicable to such states and 
conditions. 

The principal matters which require to be regulated, 
with a view to the preservation of health, are Diet, 
Clothing, Exercise, Mental and Moral Condition, Con- 
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dition and Situation of Dwelling, attention to the Skin, 
Sleep, and Medicine. 

With respect to Food, the following plan of dieting, 
adopted from Dr. Williams, will, I think, be of more 
practical utility than any prolonged dissertation upon 
the chemical composition of the various articles of diet, 
based as the plan is upon a knowledge of the properties 
and fitness for dietetic purposes of the various articles 
mentioned; and, with occasional slight modifications, 
will be found suitable for most healthy adults. The diet 
for invalids cannot ever be advantageously regulated 
by general directions, but should be, for the benefit of 
the sick person, directed by the medical attendant. 

" Breakfast. — From eight to nine a.m., of bread or 
dry toast, with a moderate quantity of butter ; one or 
two new-laid eggs, boiled three minutes and a half, or a 
little cold chicken or game, or even a mutton chop, 
may be added for those who use much bodily exertion. 
Beverage, — one breakfast cupful of caf6 au hit ; that is, 
clear strong infusion of coffee, with scalded milk, in the 
proportion of one-third of the former to two-thirds of 
the latter. Cocoa, deprived of its oil, or thin chocolate 
with milk, may be substituted for the coifee, if preferred. 

" Luncheon. — ^At from one to two p.m., may consist 
of a small basin of good shin of beef soup, with vermi- 
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celli, rice, or toasted bread in it. If meat have been 
taken at breakfast^ a biscuit or a piece of bread and 
butter, or small sandwich, may suffice for luncheon; 
wine and malt liquors are generally better avoided at 
this time. 

"Dinner. — At from five to seven p.m. (the latter 
hour is not recommended, but is often unavoidable).* 
Wholesome fresh meat and vegetables, well but plainly 
cooked, served hot, carefully proportioned, and properly 
masticated; these should be varied from day to day 
with occasional additions of fish, and moderate quan- 
tities of farinaceous or fruit puddings. Highly-seasoned 
<iishes, pickles, salt and dried meat, rich and heavy 
pastry, and cheese, should be excluded from tables 
aiming at wholesomeness. Beverages, — sound white 
wine (sherry or good Marsala, from one to three glasses), 
which it is advisable to mix with water, or good Sauterne 
or Moselle unmixed. Those who use much exercise 
may safely substitute malt liquorf — bitter ale being the 
lightest, and porter or stout the more sustaining ; half a 
pint is as much as is well for the health. Many thrive, 

* If the meal at seven be the last solid meal taken during the 
^y, and the substitute for a supper at a later hour, it will not 
prove injurious. 

t Excepting in the case of those of a rheumatic or gouty habit 
of body. 
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especially in the country, without any fermented liquor. 
If simple water be taken, it should be taken in modera- 
tion, otherwise it may interrupt digestion; some find 
warm water, or milk and water, a pleasant beverage. 
The habit of taking wine after dinner is one of luxury, 
not of health ; and all that can be said of it^ in a 
hygienic sense, is — ^the less the better. The practice of 
making a slight dessert of fruit is not equally hurtful, 
provided its quantity and quality be not such as to 
excite indigestion. 

"Tea. — The English custom of taking tea, or a 
simple warm liquid meal, three or four hours after 
dinner, is a very salutary one, and probably only dis- 
agrees with those who dine too late, or overload the 
stomach at dinner. The warm liquid assists the separa- 
tion and absorption of the chyle from the chyme, 
which is effected at this period. But it is obvious that 
the introduction of solid food into the stomach with it 
must interfere with this process; therefore, little or 
nothing should be eaten — certainly not quantities of 
buttered toast and rich cake. Two or three moderate 
cups of black tea, with a little milk and sugar, form a 
salutary and agreeable wash for the stomach, and serve 
to remove all acrid materials left undissolved by diges- 
tion, and which, if not carried away, might disturb the 
rest for which the appropriate hour now approaches. 
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It may be added, that tea is nutritious in a degree, as 
well as diluent. Liebig has^ shown that its peculiar 
constituent, theine, is an azotized principle of a highly 
plastic nature, and chemically, almost identical with the 
analogous principle of coffee (caffeine). The observa- 
tions of Dr. Bocker further show that both tea and 
coffee retard the destruction and waste of the tissues of 
the body ; so that by their aid a person can subsist on 
less food, without losing weight, than one who drinks 
water only. This accounts for the well-known invigo- 
rating and refreshing influence of tea and coffee.* 

" The practice of dining early, at from one to three 
p.m., which is pursued by the majority of persons in the 
lower and middle ranks of society, would deserve more 
general adoption, on the score of health, were it not 
generally impossible then to devote the time to it, and 
to rest after it, that this principal meal requires. A 
hurried, early dinner, if plentiful enough to satisfy the 
appetite, is pretty sure to cause indigestion, and disqua- 
lifies for exertion afterwards. If, on the other hand, it 
be purposely made light to avoid this, it may not suffice 
for the wants of the system, and so an evening meal or 
supper becomes necessary. The chief objection to sup- 



* In persons of rheumatic or gouty habit, tea and coffee are 
better substituted by cocoa or chocolate. 
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pers is, that they are iodnlged in either so freely, or at 
so late ao hour, that primary digestion is not accom- 
plished by bed'tim^. Soppers should be taken at least 
two hours before going to bed, and should consist of 
such L'ght materials as are easy of digestion ; those who 
use much exercise may take with advantage a little light 
meat, chicken^ game, white fish, or eggs, with a small 
quantity of wine and water, or sound beer (if this do not 
disagree). Those who require less sustaining food, as, 
f >r instance, sedentary, plethoric, or inflammatory indi- 
viduals, will find a more suitable supper in a light &ri- 
jiaceous pudding, bread and milk, or oatmeal porridge 
— the last is especially useful in persons of costive 
habits ; a few currants, raisins, or a little apple, added 
to farinaceous puddings, serve to counteract their con- 
Mtipating tendency. Regularity in the hour of the meals 
is of great importance to the preservation of health. 
The stomach acquires the habit of expecting and the 
power of digesting food at regular intervals, and various 
disturbances in its function and in the system result if it 
be disappointed. For this reason it is best for those who 
-cannot always dine early, to keep regularly to the late 
liour. The evil effects of long fasting are partly depen- 
dent on the infraction of this rule. Few delicate persons 
can boar much exertion of mind or body before break- 
fast ; the practice of taking an early morning walk 
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is only suited to the robust, who have fed largely and 
late on the preceding day. Long fasts are injurious, for 
food is (as well as for other purposes) intended to aiford 
materials for the protection of the blood against the 
chemical influence of the oxygen absorbed during 
respiration/' 

With reference to Clothing, a good general rule is, 
not to lay down any invariable way of dressing, but to 
put on clothing in kind and quantity sufficient in the 
individual case to protect the body effectually from an 
abiding sensation of cold, however slight There are 
many advantages in wearing flannel as an article of 
clothing next the skin ; being a bad conductor of heat, 
flannel prevents that of the animal economy from being 
quickly dissipated, and protects the body, in a consider- 
able degree, from the injurious influence of sudden 
external changes. From its presenting a rough and 
uneven, though soft, surface to the skin, every move- 
ment of the body in labour or in exercise gives, by the 
consequent friction, a gentle stimulus to the cutaneous 
vessiels and nerves, which assists their action, and main- 
tains their functions in health ; and, being at the same 
time of a loose and porous texture, flannel is capable of 
absorbing the cutaneous exhalations to a larger extent 
than any other material in common use. In some very 
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delicate constitutions it proves even too irritating to 
the skin, and in hot climates sometimes excites too great 
a. flow of perspiration. In the former case fine fleecy 
hosiery, and in the latter cotton, will in general be easily 
endured, and will greatly conduce to the preservation of 
health ; or elastic cotton, or spun-silk material, is very 
suitable. Many are in the custom of waiting till winter 
has fairly set in, before beginning to wear flannel ; this 
is a great error in a variable climate like ours, especially 
when the constitution is not robust. It is during the 
sudden changes from heat to cold, which are so common 
in autumn, before the frame has got inured to the re- 
duction of temperature, that protection is most wanted, 
and flannel is most useful. Generally, the change from 
winter to summer clothing should be deferred till June ; 
and in making the change from summer to winter 
clothing, it is advisable to anticipate the colder weather, 
and to begin in. the latter part of September to clothe 
more warmly. Additional warm clothing is necessary 
in infancy, and in old age. For the preservation of 
health in infants and young children, it is necessary that 
proper care should be expended upon the nature" of 
their clothing : through a mistaken notion, resulting 
from ignorance on the subject, some parents have sought 
to harden and invigorate their children by exposing 
them to the bracing effects of a good cold blow, without 
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<yoer'Vyrapping them, little thinking, or knowing, that by 
this process of really under-tvrapping, they were, instead 
of invigorating their child, using the most powerful 
means of depressing vigour, and laying the foundation 
of future ailments ; and this, I have observed, is the 
course adopted frequently with very delicate children, 
thus increasing the injurious effects exactly in an equal 
ratio with the weakness of the child — for the weaker the 
child, the greater is the injury done. Such children, on 
the contrary, require warm clothing, fresh air, plenty of 
food, and an avoidance of exposure to the depressing 
effects of cold, and violent winds. In the case of infants 
and young children, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the power of generating heat is great, and also the 
power of resisting cold is vigorous ; the very opposite of 
this is the fact, and acting upon such an ill-founded 
notion has been the source of much mischief. In France, 
it was the custom to carry every infant, within the first 
few days of its existence, to the office of the Maire, to 
have its birth registered. Suspecting that the exposure 
consequent upon such a practice must be pernicious to 
health — especially in winter, and where the distance is 
great — Dr. Edwards was induced to consult the returns 
made to the Minister of the Interior, from which he 
found that the proportion of deaths within a very 
limited period after birth was much greater in winter 
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than in summer, and in the northern than in the south- 
ern departments ; and, on further inquiry, he discovered 
that the mortality was greater in parishes where the 
inhabitants were scattered at a distance from the Moire, 
than where they were congregated near him ; so that 
the number of deaths, in infancy, seemed to be in- 
fluenced by the degree and duration of the exposure to 
the cold air. 

For those advanced in ye^ars, it is requisite that warm 
comfortable clothing should be provided, and when a 
feeling of chilliness arises, particularly on the surface 
and in the extremities, there is need of extra clothing. 
To guard against the effects of exposure to damp and 
cold, the best means will be found in having successive 
layers of clothing, of different qualities, possessing 
diflferent degrees of permeability — the warmest and 
most porous being worn next the skin, and the others 
externally ; for instance, a waistcoat made of flannel, 
over that a chamois-leather waistcoat, and as the outer 
garment of all, a good stout pilot coat, made of a thick 
cloth, and lined warmly. 

In choosing materials for dress, it may be useful to 
know that, to guard against cold, the most useful are 
furs and woollen fabrics ; next rank thick, spongy, silk 
and cotton stuflFs ; lowest of all are linen, cloth, and silk 
and cotton webs ; which, when very thin, lose nearly all 
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their protective property. Warm ttftd/ii^ftP^ftdb 1*feia« 
not be worn in bed, as they then ai*f'f^<>^i^it®^tllrf 
skin too much, and to render it mo^4^'«fasdeptJbii^ t(^ tlMT 
impressions of cold during the <0xpo'4fe^ d^ttte f^te^ 
Calico is the best material for the riigftt3S*fts^4^ afey M^ 
ditional warmth required being aff6i^d^% *§^^Mftfe§? 
It is very important that the extreriiSt*8^ShMld^€^li^j«^ 
warm ; there are few who can safi^^^lfep^iiisfe i^HSti 
woollen stockings in the winter mont!^V^jea<?%l©sfe^Wh»^ 
are liable to coldness of the feet should'>>*fts§*\«4fiBlf SSflriel> 
or merino drawers, and flannel lining^a^ tl»lF4^«^ 
and boots, ' '>'i*fbas IIsw oa ion 

J I BO 79ifi lud ^ogn 
Now with reference to Exekcise. Tb#^(!fy) ifloihteie 
that it may be preserved in healtb,''''^eiqai@ia9q*^;|^liHX( 
daily exercise, properly timed, and ^^fitfel^^ipXli^'WPS 
tioned to strength and age. Man was mld,^^Q^ '^fM^^p 
The hunter who roams through the for^^PJ^lJads^tluft^ 
rocks of the Alps, is the man who is'<hid!4y(i8md:^iftid 
most perfect health. The sailor, who' h^ill^CP r^&S^' 
by a thousand storms, and who labourjsi^»jP^%^fci^w^l^ 
is a hardy man, unless dissipation had> byoUm^ftf^oMlT 
stitution. Of these, certainly it may b^^Sftidj Iftrft ttesy^ 
possess a hardihood above the average; toll, Ul^ott]^ 
all cannot endure such wear and teai», yet3^^f(8ai]t>of 
active habits is likely to enjoy good 'hi9idl&9 i#<tit>I<todft 
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not too frequently over-exert himself. Exercise should 
be regular and daily ; nature has planted hunger within 
us, so that we shall daily bring supplies to meet the 
waste of the body. But, without exercise, the system 
has not the power to appropriate these supplies, and 
reduce them so that they become nutriment. But, 
whilst the exercise should be regular, it should be tem- 
pered with discretion ; the want of exercise predisposes 
to and excites disease, and excessive exertion is equally 
detrimental to health ; exercise, to be healthful, should 
be between these two extremes. Young persons can- 
not so well endure continued fatigue as those of maturer 
age, but they can better than such bear a greater 
exertion for short periods; for instance, the health of 
young persons, especially of the female sex, is often 
greatly injured by too long walks, especially if fre- 
quently repeated ; but they suflfer comparatively little 
from the greater temporary exertion of dancing, or 
riding on horseback, if for a short time. In adult age 
steady exertion is better borne. To be thoroughly 
beneficial, exercise should be pleasant and agreeable. 
The treadmill would afford regular and powerful exer- 
cise; but it would be intolerably irksome. It might 
give you iron sinews, but the soul would be gloomy 
and cheerless. It is most important that pleasure 
should be combined with exercise. "A brisk walk. 
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diversified as much as possible in direction, including, 
if possible, ascents and descents, and away from the 
vicinity of the smoke and effluvia in which the rest of 
the day is spent, and alternated, when practicable, 
with an inspiriting ride on a free-paced horse, or active 
gardening or some like pursuit, will most profitably 
fill up the time which the middle-aged man of business 
can devote to exercise, and will soon prove itself to be a 
very safe and remunerating investment of such leisure.'' 
Gentle walking, or riding on horseback, may be safely 
practised by many even far advanced in years ; and 
carriage exercise (such as it is, which is scarcely any) 
remains for the more inform. Exercise before breakfast 
is suitable only to the robust, and those who have fed 
late and largely on the preceding day. 

Associated with bodily exercise, there should also be 
Mental Occupation. Without writing a treatise upon 
education, we may here give some few general directions 
upon mental occupation which may be useful. It is 
necessary to grant that the mind has an influence 
upon the body. The mind, acting through the brain, 
as its instrument, exercises an important influence on 
the body. Sensation, perception, memory, judgment, 
and imagination, are the operations of the intellect. 
Love, fear, hope, ambition, pride, vanity, belong to the 
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emotions. The influence of the intellect upon the body 
is not so powerful as that of the emotions. Of the 
intellectual faculties, the imagination exerts the most 
powerful influence ; but the influence of the passions and 
emotions is more powerful than that of the imagination. 
The expressions, "frightened to death/' and "killed 
with joy," are not always mere figures of speech. 
Palpitation and irregular action of the heart are very 
common effects of emotion. A piece of bad news takes 
away appetite or impairs digestion. Those who have 
the management of children should know that in infancy 
the sensations and the perceptive faculties, together 
with the emotions, are most developed ; afterwards, 
upon passing into childhood, there is the commencing 
development of moral feeling and of understanding, 
but the mental powers have not yet any power of 
endurance — they are soon fatigued; with youth there 
is increased mental capacity, and, too, the emotions 
and animal passions now acquire strength ; youth then 
ripens into adult age, and now the maturer powers are 
developed. What should be the mode of dealing with 
the mind, in these different stages, in order to the 
preservation of its healthful condition? In infancy a 
sensitive excitability should be recognised, and this 
must be moderated by various soothing expedients, 
gentle and lulling impreissions addressed to the senses. 
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timely resort to the use of toys, and objects capable of 
diverting the attention and gently exercising the organs 
of sense and perception. At the time when infancy 
passes into childhood, then, whatever excites fretfulness 
and passion should be avoided, and principles of self- 
control and patience should be carefully inculcated by 
moral and religious instruction, accompanied by example 
upon the part of nurses and others who have the care 
of children, who should exhibit before them a character 
combining kindness with justice. In childhood, the 
mental and bodily faculties are soon wearied, and their 
excitement in too high a degree is hurtful ; games or 
scenes of amusement should not be of too long con- 
tinuance. Avoid, also, pushing education ; by attempt- 
ing to make clever children, the period at which the 
power of concentration and sustained attention should 
be acquired is anticipated, and oftentimes much harm is 
done ; precocious children should be carefully restrained 
in this respect, as, otherwise, the active faculties become 
strained to a morbid degree. In youth, the proper 
opportunity is offered for enlarging the mental capacity 
by more extended occupation of the intellect, now pre- 
pared to grapple with longer and severer tasks ; * and 

* But here the writer would warn the hard-working student 
who is industrious in using the hours of night and day — ^burning 
the midnight oil— against overworking, and thi^s )}ringing tl^ 
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thus, too, the end of moderating and holding in sub- 
jection the emotions and animal passions, which now 
acquire strength, is indirectly answered. In adult age, 
the subjugation of gross appetites, the subordination of 
all turbulent or violent moral and mental emotions, the 
cultivation of the gentle and contemplative feelings best 
fostered in domestic life and in refined social inter- 
course, the regular but moderate application of the 
intellectual powers to some definite object or set of 
objects worthy of pursuit, — are the elements of mental 
discipline which belong to the age of maturity, and, if 
steadily cherished, will tend to the enduring comfort 
and happiness of the individual. 

The conditions upon which the state of mind called 
happiness depends, cannot, perhaps, be summed up in a 
better manner than that which Dr. Paley has given in 
his " Moral Philosophy," where he says, " By the reason 

body into so weakened a condition as to be readily susceptible 
to the attack of disease ; it is in this way that the system may, 
in some cases, be brought so low, that, when the individual is 
laid by, remedies prove to be of little use, owing to the small 
amount of constitutional power which is available, and when the 
vis medicatrix naturce fails, of what use are adjuvants — of what 
use is it to administer to the dead ? The remedy may be good, 
and wisely chosen and prescribed, but the individual power of 
assimilation and appropriation is gone. The physician can use, 
economise, and save power ; but it is beyond an earthly physician 
to create power. 
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of the original diversity of taste, capacity, and consti- 
tution observable in the human species, and the still 
greater variety which habit and fashion have introduced 
in these particulars, it is impossible to propose any 
new plan of happiness which will succeed to all, or 
any method of life which is universally eligible or 
practicable. 

" All that can be said is, that there remains a pre- 
sumption in favour of those conditions of life in which 
men generally appear most cheerful and contented. 
For, though the apparent happiness of mankind be not 
always a true measure of their real happiness, it is the 
best measure we have. 

" Taking this for my guide, I am inclined to think 
that happiness consists — 1. In the exercise of the social 
aflfections. 2. The exercise of our faculties, either of 
body or mind, in the pursuit of some engaging end. 
3. Happiness depends upon the prudent constitution of 
the habits. The art in which the secret of human hap- 
piness in a great measure consists, is to set the habits in 
such a manner that every change may be a change for 
the better." Progression and improvement enter largely 
into happiness ; thus Paley, a little further on, says : 
" So far as circumstances of fortune conduce to happi- 
ness, it is not the income which any man possesses, but 
the increase of income, that affords the pleasure. Two 
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^ftatsHiis^iiaf.yviSieajBooiEe begins with a hundred, and 
UdzraMtesUnB i^ebtte- toja thousand pounds a-year, and 
ilte)MidB2se1»^ffi :with k thousand, and dwindles down 
l(cua tenifirerl, gfaag^ in the course of their time, have the 
!iftc^%t Qiid>aq9ieiidirig-^f the same sum of money. Yet 
1)hebI<iJigiiiraG(iiBi^:fi6:£^ as fortune is concerned in it, 
will be very different ; the coins and sum total of their in- 
<«i0^e8 lKUK§afte«ame, it makes a wide difference at which 
itiiiiiBy Im^im pjj^: Happiness consists in health." 

iof^^StbcwSaitam faf ?Kfe consists of commonplaces, which 
arie^ slicxiil^dliiljeiaaliiidi the better for working into our 
practice, instead of complacently sneering at them as 
^titudi^sb^^fiEIiirace cabounds in commonplaces, and on 
iibatiiei0d nsofieithaa this. He has no divine law of duty 
lo sqpi^tel to^iabjfine have — no assured hereafter to which 
lfapiti2|y>jgapfciheiminds of men ; but he presses strongly 
"hoMftijtheirafbUjjfjsiB so far as this world is concerned. 
SpBxkhotiigixjd^ feer-.asks, all this turmoil and disquiet? 
NceiniBiJtfrilyipoflsefises more than he is able thoroughly 
ioieigoyi!^ firadt(that you roll in gold, or, by accumu- 
]^^iSlDf>fliSKl^> beeome, in Hamlet's phrase, ^ spacious in 
tlii^^^aBfisioriiofidkt.' What pleasure will you extract 
fiqqritlicse^r'jwaiioh a moderate estate will not yield in 
iqdaj^si£&i»t[j gnnaten, measure ? You fret yourself to 
•«4fiiraojmiRlH[eftidir— yoii fret yourself lest you should 
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lose it. It robs you of your health, your ease of mind, 
your freedom of thought and action. Riches mil not 
bribe inexorable death to spare you. At any hour that 
great leveller may sweep you away into darkness and 
dust, and what will it then avail you, that you have 
wasted all your hours, and foregone all wholesome 
pleasure, in adding ingot to ingot, or acre to acre, for 
your heirs to squander? Set a bound, then, to your 
desires : think not of how much others have, but of how 
much which they have you can do perfectly well with- 
out. Be not the slave of show or circumstance, ' but in 
yourself possess your own desire.' Do not lose the pre- 
sent in vain perplexities about the future. If fortune 
lours to-day, she may smile to-morrow ; and when she 
lavishes her gifts upon you, cherish an humble heart, 
and so fortify yourself against her caprice. Keep a rein 
upon all your passions — ^upon covetousness above all; 
for once that has you within its clutch, farewell for ever 
to the light heart and the sleep that comes unbidden, to 
the open eye that drinks in delight from the beauty and 
freshness and infinite variety of nature, to the unclouded 
mind that judges justly and serenely of men and things. 
Enjoy wisely, for then only you enjoy thoroughly, 
live each day as though it were your last. Mar not 
your life by a hopeless quarrel with destiny. It will be 
only too brief at the best, and the day is at hand when 
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its inequalities will be redressed, and king and peasant, 
panper and millionaire^ be huddled, poor shivering 
phantoms in one undistinguishable crowd, across the 
melancholy Styx, to the judgment-hall of Minos."* 

With reference to the CoNnmoN of the Dwellikg,. 
it should be situated so as to be sheltered from an east 
wind, in an elevated position, upon a gravel or chalk 
soil, and the aspect north and south ; also, there should 
be a good supply of soft water. Thorough and com- 
plete drainage of the house itself, and of the soil upon 
which it stands, should be secured ; and that the base- 
ment may be guaranteed against dampness, the floor 
should be raised on dwarf walls, and air allowed to pass 
underneath ; and around the house there should be an 
area, so that the walls may be preserved from contact 
with the soil. Plenty of light should be secured, to- 
gether with windows that will open above and below. 
There should also be open fire-places in the several rooms, 
for the purpose of securing a more perfect ventilation. 
In all reason it would appear that, instead of the bed- 
rooms being the smallest rooms in the house, they should 
rather be the most roomy, considering that we pass a 
considerable number of the hours of our life in them, 

* "Horace" by Theodore Martin, in Ancient Classics for 
General Headers. 
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aud that generally they are longer closed than other 
rooms ; the upper part of the window might, at night 
time, be lowered for about an inch with benefit, and 
thus a chance given for changing the air, without cooling 
it too much, in proportion to the powers less vigorous 
during sleep than in the wakeful hours. In all schemes 
for ventilation, draughts should be avoided; firesh air 
does no harm, but a draught is always injurious in some 
degree to the individual exposed to it. Open fire-places 
are to be preferred to stoves ; and double windows will 
greatly aid in maintaining an equable temperature. 

Hkaliht Skin. — ^Attention to the skin is an important 
point in the preservation of health. 

The importance of a healthy skin will readily appear 
when we consider how greatly the condition of the 
general system is influenced by it. The skin performs 
most important functions. As an exiudent, its influence 
is great ; it is calculated that the average number of 
pores in each square inch of the body is 2,800. The 
secretions or exudations firom the skin are the cutaneous 
perspiration or sweat, and the sebaceous or oily secre- 
tion. The perspiration is sensible and insensible; the 
former resting upon the skin, and the latter passes off 
insensibly and without notice, in the form of watery 
vapour. The entire quantity of sensible and insensible 
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perspiration varies greatly, depending upon the quantity 
of fluid taken into the body, and the condition of the 
atmosphere. In hot and dry weather it is much in- 
creased ; in a cold and moist atmosphere it is diminished. 
The quantity excreted from the body, including the 
exhalation by the lungs, has been taken, at an average, 
to amount to 2 J lbs. in the twenty-four hours : of this 
the pulmonary exhalation furnishes one-third, under 
ordinary circumstances. The perspiration contains 
chloride of sodium, ammonium, and phosphate of lime, 
with other salts and organic matters. It also contains 
epithelial scales and fatty substances, which are due to 
the admixture of the sebaceous secretion of the skin. 
In many, if not in most diseases, the functions of the 
skin exercise an important influence ; and too little re- 
gard is usually paid to the necessity of frequent and 
general ablution, in order to avail ourselves of the many 
advantages that result from its healthy action. 

The skin is also an absorbing agent ; and though this 
is not a prominent function of the skin, when compared 
with other parts — ^the mucous membrane, for instance — 
yet water is absorbed in the bath, or from wet clothes, 
and nutritive matter, in the form of oil, will also be 
taken up by it: the skin absorbs oxygen from the 
atmospheric air, and this assists the respiratory process 
in the oxygenation of the blood. 
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The skin also is the seat of sensation and touch, being 
possessed of sense and sensibility from the nerves of 
special and general sense distributed upon it. 

The function of supporting and regulating the tem- 
perature of the body devolves upon the skin ; this power 
of the skin in controlling the temperature of the human 
body is manifest in hot seasons, and in tropical climates, 
where, although the heat may reach to several degrees 
beyond the temperature of the blood, the system gene- 
rally does not exceed its usual standard of 97 or 98 
degrees. 

There is a close sympathy between the skin and other 
parts of the general system. For instance, it exists 
between the skin and the stomach and bowels ; and it is 
well known that many of the obstinate eruptions which 
appear on the face and rest of the surface, are associated, 
in some degree, with the condition of the digestive 
organs, and are most successfiilly treated through means 
having a constitutional action rather than merely a local 
effect. The close sympathy which exists between the 
skin and the nervous system has frequently come under 
our observation. 

For usual purposes, judicious bathing is a most 
powerful means for preserving the health of the skin, 
and therefore an important agent in preserving the 
general health ; but the same kind of bathing will not 
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answei equally well for all persons ; the weakly indi- 
vidual, though in what may be termed a fair condition of 
health, will be injured by a cold bath, but strengthened 
by tepid bathing ; so, again, a hot bath will prove too 
relaxing when repeated often ; again, cold bathing is of 
advantage to the robust. It should never be forgotten 
that the bath is a most powerful agent for good or for 
evil in reference to health, and should be taken of a 
temperature adapted to the person's general strength, 
and to the strength possessed at the time of taking it ; 
for the strength in the same person is not at all times 
equal. For instance, before breakfast, the powers might 
not be sufficiently vigorous, but, in the same one, re- 
action might take place well and sufficiently an hour 
after that meal ; so, at the end of the day, after fatigue, 
and when the body is wearied, a cold bath will, in some, 
act as a depressent, whereas, at another time of the day, 
when possessed of more power, it proves to be a most 
invigorating measure. " If, after cold bathing, the skin 
still remains pallid, chilly, and contracted, it may be in- 
ferred that the cold has been too long applied, that the 
cutaneous functions remain impaired, and that internal 
organs continue to be more or less congested. Again, 
if after complete reaction, unpleasant sensations of 
fatigue, languor, chilliness, or headache are experienced, 
this indicates that the cold has been too depressing or 
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exhausting; in either of these eases tepid bathing should 
be substituted." If warm bathing is continued long, or 
repeated frequently, general weakness is very apt to be 
induced, the surface remaining in a very relaxed state ; 
but its occasional use, followed by friction, is conducive 
to health. Another means which may be used to improve 
the action of the skin, is dry rubbing with a flesh brush, 
of such a quality of roughness as not to tear the skin ; 
generally, what is termed ladies' quality is suflSciently 
rough. Many can bear two or three baths a-week, and 
^ dry rub every morning or night, who cannot bear 
every-day bathing. The Turkish bath is of too exhaust- 
ing a nature to be used generally ; but as a remedial 
means, under proper superintendence, it is likely to 
prove of great benefit in some cases. Frequent change 
of linen, too, is essential to health. 

Concerning the curability of skin diseases. Relief 
may fairly be promised to many a sufferer who has been 
inclined to despair of a remedy. This department of 
the practice of. medicine is most interesting, by reason 
of the great relief which can be given ; and to this the 
writer can fully testify, from having made it a branch of 
practice, and witnessed the beneficial effect^, of appro- 
priate remedies in an institution devoted to the treatment 
of these maladies under the late Mr. Startin, who was 
one of the most successful treaters of skin disease in 
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€mr tamatrj. Too efien the &«gagi is left x& < 
immead of bci^ aided, froat the idea that Esde or 
or Dodm^ caa be done. Xo deacdpdoD could paasBbiir 
coal^ aa voprofieaBiOBal pcf9DB to disdiigiikh oiie dnnk^ 
sida disease from another, nor woold it answer aay good 
porpoae if die knowledge could be imported. These 
iigjprtiops are, in a majority of instances^ indieatiie <^ 
flome peculiar di9c»dered condition of the blood, or oT 
the digefldre processes^ pfimarjr or secondary^ which, 
require the stricter iorestigatioQ of a medical man^ and 
probably a loi^-cootinned course cyf treatment. Texy 
many dtronie ddn dfaeaaea are connected with debifity ;. 
some others are owing to a plethmc state of die consti* 
taticm; others a|^>ear to be hereditary; and^ ^S^^ 
otters are connected with some taint in the srstem. 
Whaterer the caose may be, howera*, those who s«ff»r 
may be assured that their best course will be at once to> 
place themsdves under proper medical superrision^ 
Above an things. Id; sufferers beware of quack <Hntm«ftts,^ 
lotions, and the like; they may inflict on themsetves^ 
irrepsyrable injury ; and, with confidence, I say that the 
watchword is, h(^ and persererance, instead (rf* despair 
and neglect 

Sleep is necessary for the preservation of health ; this, 
is " tired Nature's sweet restorer." As before noticed,. 
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the room in which we sleep should be spacious. The last 
meal should be taken about an hour before retirmg to 
rest; and if a person is much exhausted, a small 
amount of an alcoholic mixture of some kind may be 
taken before retiring ; hard reading or exercise should 
be avoided in the evening ; a hair or wool mattress is 
preferable for healthfulness and for restfulness to a soft 
feather bed, and overheating the body with too much 
clothing should be avoided. Making all allowances for 
our artificial mode of living, we should retire to rest at 
least an hour before midnight. The quantity of sleep 
may be regulated thus : — ^For an adult, eight hours ; 
for an elderly person, rest in bed, though not asleep, for 
ten or twelve hours ; for children up to the age of six, 
twelve hours, besides an hour or more in the middle of 
the day. About this age the sleep in the middle of the 
day may be shortened or discontinued, but the night 
sleep cannot be well abridged until the tenth year, and 
then only moderately, until the period of puberty; after 
which, a gradual reduction to nine or ten hours may be 
carried out, and this to continue until growth has be- 
come perfected. Females require more sleep than males ; 
and also those who exhaust their powers by mental or 
bodily exertion, need a proportionate increase in the 
amount of rest. 



ON 

CONSUMPTION 



Consumption is curable in several of its forms and 
stages. This disease, which at one time was regarded 
as not only certainly, but quickly fatal, can now be con- 
trolled and its ravages stayed : for instance, cases which 
at one period were regarded as certainly fatal within 
two years, can now be extended over a space of eight ; 
in other instances where cavities in the lungs existed, 
the cavities have been healed, and the progress of 
breaking down in the structure of the lung has been 
stopped. It is not professed that structure which has 
been destroyed can be replaced by healthy lung tissue, 
for this cannot be done ; but it is a great gain to the 
invalid that progressive destruction can be stayed, and 
that so much lung can be rescued as shall enable the 
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person so afflicted to live in many instances to a fair old 
age, and with useful enjoyment of life. 

Consumption, though popularly considered to be a 
disease of the lungs, is not merely that, and it is 
important that it should be more generally understood 
that the lung condition is a portion only of the malady ; 
there is an antecedent condition in which the general 
constitution is breaking down, which is much over- 
looked. In many cases, before any more marked 
symptoms present themselves, a person complains of 
feeling weak and languid, and of feeling cold, and is 
observed to get thinner ; there may also perhaps be a 
short kind of cough without any expectoration, and this 
may not be easily traceable to any special cause; 
indigestion also is frequently much complained of; in 
addition to these symptoms, in the case of females, the 
monthly ' period becomes irregular, and sometimes 
stopped ; these symptoms progress more or less con- 
tinuously,' now and then improving a little, but, after a 
lapse of time, in the main they are noticed to have 
much increased in intensity, and then ensue the more 
marked signs of cough, perspiration, diarrhoea, spitting 
blood, &c. 

What should be done in the earlier period where 
such warnings present themselves? The answer is 
plain — Without hesitation, or delay, or trifling with 
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this nostrum, or that amateur' recommendation — have 
the chest sounded by a medical practitioner; in this 
way mischief may be discovered, and, while yet reme- 
diable, set right. 

A simple outline of the rationale of " sounding the 
chest" is this: In the healthy lungs certain healthy 
breath-sounds are heard, varying in character and in 
intensity according to the part of the chest listened to. 
In a state of ill-health, as regards the lungs, these 
sounds become indices to the condition of lung present ; 
and thus, by studying the sounds heard by listening 
(auscultation), by tapping the chest (percussion), by 
feeling the chest during breathing and speaking (pal- 
pation), and by observing the movements of the chest 
(inspection), the physician can judge of the state of the 
lungs, although he cannot see them. The same applies 
to the condition of the heart ; it has its characteristic 
healthy and unhealthy sounds also. Now, many allow 
lung disorder to progress insidiously, from objecting to 
have "the chest sounded,'' and condemn the physician 
as "fussy'' who endeavours by careful examination to 
do his duty, and so throw impediments in his way to 
find out "what is the matter," and also act to their 
own disadvantage. 

Another mistake made is to think that people who 
have arrived at the middle of life are free from liability 
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to consumptive disease ; for persons of all ages are liable 
to Consumption — after the middle period of life as well 
as in the earlier periods. 

With reference to the effect of marriage on con- 
sumptive people, it has been thought advantageous for 
them to marry ; but they should not marry, and> espe- 
cially, they should not marry early : many a life has 
been lost from a mistaken notion that benefit might 
ensue by early marriage. Nothing can be more ex- 
hausting to the female than having a family before the 
constitution is formed ; and then, too. Consumption is 
hereditary, and delicacy of either parent, and particu- 
larly of the father, is exceedingly likely to entail Con- 
sumption upon the children ; this is also the case fre- 
quently where the father is too advanced in years. 

There are various progressive stages in consumptive 
disease, and, without finessing, these may be broadly 
spoken of as the periods of consolidation, lique&ction, 
and excavation. Now, in treating consumptive disease, 
one great thing very desirable for both the physician 
and patient to understand each other upon is, that where 
disease aflfects structure in such varied progressive stages 
as is the case of consumption, that treatment must also 
vary with the progression or change; the treatment 
must be different where the power of assimilation is at 
fault to what it need be in cases in which nutrition is 
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good, or where breaking down of lung structure is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and in cases where such destruction is 
not going on, local patches of inflammation and conges- 
tion must be detected and treated so as to prevent those 
parts of the lung from breaking down. Such diflFerent con- 
ditions' of disease being liable to arise, it will at once be- 
understood that no one remedy or cure can be equally 
suitable to all the diflferent stages, and it is upon this 
very point that the generality of invalids need informa- 
tion; it is because so many blindly rely upon one- 
remedy for all these changing conditions of structure 
and nutrition that so many lives are sacrificed ; nostrums- 
are sold and taken, most precious time is lost while de- 
struction is insidiously progressing, which might b& 
arrested if searched for by one competent to detect it^ 
The writer believes that the public need warning vpow 
this point especially, and so has purposely addressed him- 
self to them, and would by all means advise those who 
are consumptive to put no faith in nostrums advertised in 
various ways, but be anxiously careful to place them-^ 
selves under the professional care of those properly quali- 
fied, perseveringly to follow the judicious treatment 
prescribed from time to time by such advisers, and not 
too quickly and carelessly to risk their lives by yielding 
obedience to amateur or quack attempts ; for many a pro- 
mising case has been lost in consequence of such impa- 
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tience and trifling. To call such interferers triflers, is to 
apply a mild term to those who, by untimely officioumessy 
attempt to shake the confidence of invalids in a rational 
treatment of disease, and to substitute for it some so- 
called "improved,'' and frequently most irrational, 
fancied mode of their own. 

One broad basis of Consumption is malnutrition. 
Nature tries to do the best she can as long as she is able 
with indifferent food, clothing, deficient light, and im- 
pure blood ; the various organs by degrees deteriorate, 
being badly nourished, and in their turn form impure 
blood; the processes of secretion and excretion are then 
imperfectly performed, nerve power and gland power in 
turn fail, and different structures break down, and 
amongst others the lungs. The foundation of all this 
being in malnutrition, it follows that attention in the 
rational treatment of Consumption must be directed to 
the kind of food most suitable, and the different power 
of digestion present in individual cases ; and this is the 
more important, since the same person will be found to 
vary both in respect of the kind of food that can be 
digested and assimilated, and also in reference to the 
condition of the parts of the organism concerned in the 
processes of nutrition. The most nutritious food that can 
be digested may be taken — animal food, if possible ; 
eggs, raw or cooked ; cream, milk ; sometimes lime- 
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water or soda-water mixed with milk will enable the 
patient to take it when it cannot be retained on the 
stomach otherwise ; rum and milk mixed are nourishing, 
also bread and milk ; and sometimes if this be taken in 
the morning before rising, a most trying cough may be 
allayed. A little food at a time, and often taken, is a 
good rule for some. Pale ale, stout, champagne, and 
port wine, are all permissible, but must be watched as 
to their suitability. So also with regard to local treat- 
ment. This will need to be varied according to the 
local changes taking place ; when the physician upon 
occasion of examining the chest advises counter irrita- 
tion to be applied at a particular spot, it is not to be 
concluded that " the consumption " may begin and end 
there, and that such application is to be made continu- 
ously; for the local mischief present one day may 
improve, but another portion of structure may become 
disordered while such improvement takes place. There 
is one mode of administering relief which may be con- 
sidered as local, and which is not regarded by all with 
equal favour. I refer to Inhalation. From my own 
personal experience I am led to speak favourably of the 
effect of Iodine Inhalation, when used with care to 
avoid irritation; and avoiding its over-use, either in the 
way of strength or of too long a continuance. It is 
very useful in some throat and bronchial conditions. In 
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ell points the treatment advised, local and general, will 
make a change in the organism and in the condition of 
the parts affected ; and as the treatment may advance 
the patient by stages nearer to health, so it will become 
necessary to modify the means used, and gradually to 
substitute others known to be suitable and efficient, 
according to the stage of advancement. The general 
means of keeping up and improving the health must be 
attended to. These observations apply even if Cod 
Liver Oil or some other remedy be taken for Consump- 
tion ; for there are intercurrent conditions of a local or 
general nature which will call for soine use of palliative 
measures even in conjunction with what may be termed 
the basic or main remedy. 

With reference to the effects of climate upon Con- 
sumption, as one feature in its treatment, the following 
summary, by Dr. Manning Simmons, is very clear and 
useful : — 

1. That Phthisis or Consumption occurs in every zone; 
and that its origin is not rendered impossible by any 
conditions of climate of which we have any know- 
ledge. 

2. That the disease, contrary to a very generally 
received opinion, is not more frequent in cold regions, 
and that a great degree of cold does not seem to favour 
its production. 
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3. That the same remark may be made in relation to 
heat. 

4. That of all the influences which are favourable to> 
its development and progress, we must recognise mois- 
ture, especially combined with heat. 

6. That great variability in the qualities of heat, cold, 
and moisture, are, however to be recognised as most 
injurious. 

6. That the most inimical influence in the origin and 
development of the disease is that exercised by the clima- 
tic conditions and habits belonging to extreme altitudes. 

7. That Consumption is, as a general rule, more fre- 
quently met with on seashores, and diminishes, to a 
certain extent, in proportion to the distance from these 
localities. 

There are some particular localities more suitable than 
others for consumptives to reside in ; thus, with refer- 
ence to Australia, it appears that Tuberculosis is rare in 
Victoria, the mortality not being one-fourth of that in 
Great Britain from the same cause, and in no climate is 
there so much pleasant weather during the year as in 
Victoria — so many unclouded days, when it is neither 
too hot nor too cold. 

By removal to a climate such as Australia, in some 
cases the health of a whole family may be improved ; 
and in the case of a family with consumptive tendencies, 
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it might become a question of prudence to do so, and so 
save much distress. Dr. S. D. Bird remarks that the best 
time for leaving this country for Australia is from the 
middle of October to the end of November, when the 
new home will be reached in about ninety days from 
Liverpool. Thus, supposing the invalid to arrive about 
the end of January, he will find a pale-blue, cloudless 
sky, and the thermometer at 90<* in the middle of the 
day, without any unpleasant sense of heat. There are 
some cases where the attack is acute, and others where 
mischief is too far advanced, in which it would not 
only be useless to remove the person, but really cruel 
to do so. And again, with reference to climate, we 
may say it must not be wholly depended upon as a 
remedy for Consumption, but with other means of 
treatment it may be used, a proper selection being 
made. 

There are many places in our own land which may 
usefully be resorted to ; but all places are not equally 
suitable to all cases. 

There is no single circumstance connected with any 
climate of more importance than the direction and force 
of the prevailing winds. The effects of winds vary ac- 
cording to their direction and force — some being bene- 
ficial and others injurious to invalids, in different states 
or stages of disease. The effects of the east wind, for 
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instance — whidi seems to have been a trying abomina- 
tion even io Job, from the way he constantly allndes to 
it — are obvious to everybody, and affecting not only the 
body, but even the mind. If the strong and healthy 
are thus influenced by the wind, the sick and ailing 
must be still more sensitive to it ; and yet^ how much this 
consideration is neglected is manifest to any one who 
examines the position of some of the places in the south 
of Europe most resorted to by invalids from England. 
Thus, "Mentone,'' says Dr. Madden, "which is thronged 
with English consumptive patients during the winter 
and spring, is, in the latter season, exposed to the 
MUtrcdf a cold, dry, irritating north-west wind, which 
at times blows with considerable violence, and is neces- 
sarily injurious. The same is the case in Naples, in 
the south-east of France, and in many other places, 
to which invalids are too often sent to die, whose lives 
might in many cases have been prolonged, had a proper 
climate been resorted to in time." 

If we have to treat a case of Consumption in its first 
stage, we should select a locality protected from northerly 
or easterly winds. On the other hand, Dr. Corrigan 
has shown that a locality may be completely sheltered 
from injurious winds by neighbouring mountains, which 
yet [may act most injuriously on that place by their 
proximity — thus limiting the necessary space for open- 
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air exercise, and unfavourably modifying the hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere ; that is, its condition as to mois- 
ture or dryness. 

Owing to the diminished density of the air, the dis- 
eases of the inhabitants of elevated mountain districts 
are frequently of a hsemorrhagic character, and conse- 
quently those places would not be proper residences for 
persons siiflFering from some forms of organic disease of 
the heart or lungs. 

Some of the principal resorts more especially visited 
by consumptives are the following : — 

Torquay^ which is a useful resort in many cases of 
Consumption. It has a southern aspect, and is shel- 
tered on all other sides by heights. Tlie season is from 
September to May. The invalid need not leave during 
the summer, for localities can be found suitable to winter 
or summer. November is generally a very fine months 
being bright and sunny. 

Bournemouth presents the advantages of being shel- 
tered by hills and pine-woods from the north and north- 
east winds ; it is, however, exposed to south-westerly 
gales. It is a pleasant resort during lointer. During 
the spring and early summer months it is subject to fogs, 
and cold easterly winds. 

Hastings. — Altogether Hastings is not a good resort 
for consumptives. It has been observed that consump* 
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tives have sufTered more than usual from haemoptysis, or 
spitting of blood, while residing here. 

The Undercliff, in the Isle of Wight, is an agreeable 
winter and spring resort for consumptives. The invalid 
can take almost daily outdoor exercise, when he would 
be unable to do so in many parts of England. The air 
is mild and yet bracing, and in this respect diflfers from 
Torquay, the air there being more moist and relaxing. 

Sandgate, near Folkestone, furnishes a good winter 
resort for consumptives who find Hastings too relaxing 
and Brighton too bracing. 

Penzance, near the Land's End, has a mild but relaxing 
climate. The temperature during night and day is 
much the same. It is a warm winter residence, but 
is rather moist. It is suitable to very few cases. 

Madeira has a mild, equable, and moist climate. 
Patients threatened with Consumption may derive 
benefit from wintering here, commencing their residence 
in October and continuing until June. 

There are a few other localities, but the above offer 
the chief advantages to consumptive patients. 

For those who wish to travel : — 

During the Winter, a dry warm climate being 
'^iesirable, it may be found in Upper Egypt, Syria, Aus- 
tralia, parts of South Africa. 

DuBiNQ THE Summer, a cooler and more bracing 
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climate being desirable, such places may be resorted to 
as Monte Generoso or Boruno in the Alpine regions. 

It may be doubted, however, that our consumptives 
need necessarily go abroad to seek relief in their ailment. 
We have numerous climates in England, suitable in all 
cases, if adequate judgment were exerted in the selection. 
By going abroad, our patients frequently sacrifice those 
home comforts and associations which alleviate pain and 
support the resisting or vital force of nature. 

With regard to choice of locality generally, Dr. 
Buchanan's recent laborious researches have elicited the 
important and comprehensive fact, that " wetness of the 
soil is a cause of Phthisis to the population living 
upon it." 

Occupation is also a m^ter for consideration. Any 
occupation which confines the- person too much within 
doors, is not advisable for a person who is consumptive. 
Dusty occupations are injurious, and those also in which 
the movements of the chest are cramped. 

Choice should be made, if possible, of some occupation 
allowing of muscular exertion of not too exhaustive a 
kind, and without too great exposure to the weather. 

With regard to medical treatment, it is exceedingly 
difficult to do anything in this place but very slightly to 
allude to it ; for though the foundation may be said to be 
Cod Liver Oil, yet the intercurrent treatment must 
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reallj be subject to so man j modificatioiiSy aceording to 
the local and general conditions of the sereral weak points 
in the organism, that it it one of the greatest deceptions 
that can be prae6ied upon the pMie generally to pretend 
\o advise them in a pamphlet or book what medicines 
to take. From the previous remarks the reader will see 
that, to give routine advice in reference to a disease 
which varies £rom all routine in progress, is against 
common sense ; the varying circumstances of the case 
must, to be advantageously dealt with, be treated in the 
individually appropriate manner and according to their 
stages of progress; C!od liver Oil, however, is a most 
valuable remedy, and may be taken in tablespoonful 
doses three times a day where it agrees with the 
stomach ; sometimes by comiflencing with a teaspoonful 
for a dose it can be taken where it has not been possible 
to take the larger dose ; also by lying down after taking 
it the stomach will retain it better. With reference to 
the treatment of the cough; mixtures containing 
ipecacuanha, squills, and nauseating medicines, should 
be avoided as the worst treatment possible, interfering 
very often with the stomach to such an extent as to 
unfit it for receiving nourishment. Some of the pre- 
parations of opium are found most serviceable for this 
troublesome symptom. 

Loss of appetite is another trouble ; sometimes a very 
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mfld form of bitter is of use ; or leaving off the Cod Liver 
Oil for a time and then reverting to it again may be of 
service ; taking nourishing food, such as milk and meat, 
in very small quantities and often, is another useful 
plan. 

The Diarrhoea is frequently controlled by changing 
the food; but a few doses of some simple astringent 
medicine may be taken ; but then again in the advanced 
stages such means will not always suffice, and the form 
of astringent will require to be changed. 
^ For the spitting of blood perfect quietude must be 
observed ; a judicious use of acids may be tried, but 
care is needed not to disturb the stomach. 

The excessive perspiration is a sign of weakness; 
paying attention to the process of nutrition is really 
the best treatment; acids, with the above caution, are 
sometimes useful ; a little attention should also be 
given to the amount of clothing, but any change in 
this of course requires great care, otherwise cold may 
be caught ; an extra covering should always be at hand 
to be put on in changing from room to room. 

In the administration of drugs care should be taken 
to avoid what are so often prominently mischievous 
points in nostrum treatment, namely, injudicious doses 
of depressing drugs, such as antimony, and over-use of 
such drugs as opium and morphia, and even exhausting 
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administration of so-ealled ''cooling'^ medicines and 
purgatives. 

There has of late years arisen a great dislike to the 
use of drugs and " violent and severe measures/' Now, 
by the timely and jvdicious use of remedies in many 
instances the constitutional power is aided, not injured 
or strained, and a return to a condition of health is 
most speedily secured. E.g. A good driver will guide 
and rest his horse when ascending a hill with a load, 
and save his limbs from straining, and his strength for 
future days; so a physician can save constitutional 
power when an invalid is bearing the burden of an 
illness. " You can't do anything in such a disease ex- 
cept nurse it well," say some ; and this is often said with 
regard to Consumption. This has led in some instances 
to trusting to mere domestic care in very serious illness 
— and two bad results have followed. 1. Fatal conse- 
quences have arisen in the course of the illness ; and 2, 
Sequelae have followed afterwards at a more distant 
period of time, traceable to an oversight when every- 
thing was supposed to be " going on weU^^ both of which 
would have been prevented by the physician, whose 
work is to study and know disease minutely^ and when 
and how to interfere to aid nature with the many well- 
tried and well-known remedies at his command. Doubt- 
less, dieting and regimen are the only means requisite 
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in tome cases ; but in some^ drugs, administered inter- 
nally, with or without external applications, are also ne- 
cessary. In which cases and at what stages of th^ illness ? 

For the low spirits which some suffer from, cheerful 
society, gentle travelling, and change of scene, are the 
best means. 

Persons should be careful to clear up any remaining 
results from pneumonia, catarrh, and asthma, as con- 
sumptive disease in one or other of its forms sometimes 
follows upon neglected conditions of this kind ; it may 
also follow after smallpox and measles. 

The great importance of regarding the treatment of 
Consumption from a rational, instead of from a spfcijic 
or nostrum point of view, will be apparent when it is 
considered that not a single tubercle (at one time 
thought to be the only cause of Consumption) exists in 
many phthisical lungs, and that consolidation and de- 
struction are solely due to a disorganising pneumonia. 

Then there is another form of Consumption, which 
may be called Tubercular Consumption, in which de- 
struction of the lung is caused by breaking down of 
tubercles, and by secondary pneumonia dependent upon 
tuberculosis ; the constitutional basis is not the same in 
all the forms of consumptive disease, and nostrum treat- 
ment for them must therefore be a fallacy. 

Such are the general principles upon which it is ad- 
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visable that the public should understand that cases of 
Consumption may be most successfully conducted to a 
favourable issue ; keeping up the general plight and 
condition of the patient, judiciously stepping in to set a 
wrong turn right from time to time as the occasion- 
may arise, and the thorough dispossession of th£ mind that 
there is any such thing as an infallible routine^ or any in- 
fallible nostrum, are most important points to be insisted 
on for the good of those who suffer from any form of 
Consumption. They mil find themselves richer in pocket 
and better in health by appealing from time to time to some 
of the regidarly qualified practitionerSy than by wasting 
their means and their time upon useless and deceptive quack 
nostrums ; it is quite time that the public were warned 
decidedly and distinctly on this point. 

The use of Medicine in chronic disease is very great, and 
the consideration of the several diathetical or collective 
organic and functional powerSy or weaknesses, is most im- 
portxint—foT these are great factors in the totality of a dis- 
ordered condition ; this applies to consumptive and wasting 
disease, as well as to other forms of disease, and to shut up 
and limit consumptive disease to mere lung disorder may 
appear definite and neat; but it is most fallacious so to do. 
We are coinposed of more integral parts than lung, and 
though the lung may demonstrate the mischief, yet other 
parts than lung are factors in the sum of the mischief, and 
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demand attention concurrently vnth, and even, in some 
instances, antecedently to, the lung mischief. Nature works 
healthily hy comJAned and proportional working of all parts 
of the organism ; she departs from health in proportion a>8 
these organs depute their function to compensatory parts of 
the organism; and in time tJiese compensatory parts, 
leing proportionally overworked, toill fail, and will then 
demonstrate that the want of balance of function has heen 
the foundation of ill-health. 

In conclusion, I may remind " Consumptives '' that 
one of our difficulties in aiding them medically is, that 
generally they will not, when better, believe that they 
are not cured ; they get better, and then neglect the 
usual precautions and rules of hygiene ; they should 
never forget that it is important for them to keep up 
the general health to the highest possible standard — 
early hours, judicious bathing, beginning warmer cloth- 
ing early and not leaving it off again till the warmer 
weather has fairly set in, the steady avoidance of all 
kinds of dissipation and intemperance ; they should be 
exceedingly careful to avoid "catching cold," and 
beware of wet feet, sitting in damp clothes, getting 
overheated in any large assemblies and then coming 
out in the cold and damp air. To aid in avoiding the 
risk from cold, damp and foggy atmosphere, a respirator 
should be worn. 
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In conclusion, let me remind the reader that Con- 
sumption, on presenting its first suspicious symptoms, 
should at once be the signal for submitting the case to 
the attention of a medical practitioner ; and the well- 
conducted treatment of a qualified practitioner should 
alone be trusted in — ^then much can be done. 



ON 

NERYOU'SNESS. 



There is abundant hope for the "nervous" — this 
condition of nervousness in its varied forms has been 
much mitigated, and the trainof symptoms ameliorated. 
To the "nervous" we can confidently say, Take courage, 
and throw yourself out of yourself on to the physician 
whom you may select to conduct and take charge of 
your case ! The causes of nervousness are very many, 
and amongst others prominently stand out over smoking, 
excess both in eating and drinking, over exertion of 
mind and body, allowing the depressing emotions an 
influence uncontrolled by judgment, the exhausting high- 
pressure life lived by " men in the city," amongst whom 
the repeated glass and the heavy mid-day luncheon are 
ruinously frequent, preceded and followed by rushing to 
catch the train and then journeying in it far too many 
miles a-day ; these are some few of the prominent causes 
at work, and of course, very many others also exist. Well, 
this condition of nervousness can be remedied ; the body 
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is the instrument of the mind, and, being a complicated 
instrument, it is not strange if a few of its thousand 
strings should get out of tune at times, when handled so 
roughly and inconsiderately as they often are in the 
present day; but the strained instrument may, by means 
at the command of restorative medicine, be again attuned, 
and harmony again may follow in the train with happier 
and more sunshining surroundings and associations, both 
physical and mental. The rationale of the treatment 
may be gathered by glancing at the first three or four 
pages of this little book; at page 33 and onward to 
page 40 some suggestive remarks will be also found. I 
forbear to describe the varied forms of nervousness, as 
I think such descriptions not at all calculated to influence 
beneficially those who are likely to read these pages ; 
suffice it that each one suffering from "nervousness "knows 
his own form ; and also let me say, as I rejoice to do, that 
several years engaged in the practice of medicine enable 
me to say that there is every hope and encouragement 
for the " nervous;" there are great resources for these in 
the school of medicine spoken of in the early pages of 
this book. . The professor of the healing art approaches 
the sick man's bed not as " the melancholy attendant on 
misery," but as the messenger of hope and comfort ; 
his oflSce is to be regarded, not as " a mean submission to 
peevishness " but as a condescension of science in sooth- 
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ing and alleviating the distress and afflictions incidental 
to our frail nature. Instead of finding it " a continual 
interruption to pleasure," I have frequently experienced 
in its exercise a joy and satisfaction indescribable when 
persevering attention and care had restored a beloved 
object to anxious Mends, or a useful member of society to 
the duties of life. A closing word for the desponding: — 
" There is ever sunshine somewhere, and the brave man 
will go on his way rejoicing, content to look forward if 
under a cloud, not bating one jot of heart or hope if for 
a moment cast down, honouring his occupation whatever 
it may be ; rendering even rags respectable by the way 
he wears them, and not only being happy himself but 
causing the happiness of others." Take courage and 
use the rational measures at your command and all will 
be right ! 



SUPPLEMENTAKY NOTES ON 
NURSING. 



The comfort of the patient depends ^eatly on the 
judiciousness of the nursing, and too often a doctor's 
valuable advice is made of no effect by the nurse not carry- 
ing out the directions, either from ignorance of many 
minor matters, or from an obstinacy in adhering to " old 
woman's fables'' that are sure not to agree with the 
present notions of enlightened doctors. 

The room should always be kept cool and well venti- 
lated, and it should be remembered that fresh air will 
be far more beneficial to the patient than the vitiated 
atmosphere of a room unventilated for several hours; the 
patient being sufficiently covered the window may be 
opened at the top and bottom for ten minutes twice a-day, 
this will be found in most cases sufficient ; a plentiful 
use of Condy's fluid will also ensure a ready removal of 
all unpleasant smells; this at all times should be used in 
small quantities about the room, two or three saucers 
full being freshly mixed each day. 
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A nurse exercises a great mental influence over her 
patient ; the brain, in cases of illness, sympathises with 
other organs and may be influenced for good or ill. A 
nurse, then, should be cheerful without noise; cheerful 
in voice, and should avoid whispering ; for what is more 
distressing than repeated whispers about your bed ? To 
a highly nervous patient they convey the idea that his 
or her case is more desperate than it may really be ; all 
conversations should be carried on in an audible tone 
and in a cheerful, pleasant manner. Silk dresses should 
be carefully avoided on account of the rustle they 
make, and also woollen materials carefully set aside as 
liable to hold any infectious or contagious matter. I 
would recommend print dresses (not too highly starched 
so as to rustle), as they can be more often washed, and at 
all times have a cleanly, homely appearance, besides 
setting the nurse free from care among her onerous 
duties as to any damage occurring to her dress — the 
prints being easily replaced. 

All noises should be carefully avoided : no creaking 
shoes should be worn, no organs allowed to play within the 
hearing of the patient, and the house, as much as 
possible, kept quiet and free from bustle. A little cheer- 
ful reading or some pleasant anecdotes will amuse and 
benefit patients, so long as it does not fatigue them, and 
any especial objection or fancy they may have should be 
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humoured for the time being, however absurd it may- 
seem to those in health. One of my patients would not 
allow his sister (who was devoted to him) to nurse him 
at all because she chose one night to wear a waterproof 
cloak during her nursing hours ; and I think it must be 
admitted that it had somewhat of a funereal aspect ; 
another patient assured me he had been kept awake 
for an hour, during the absence of his nurse, from 
the kettle that kept constantly whistling while boiling 
on the hob. These and other like matters seem small 
to those in health, but are all-important to those who 
are ill, and aid or retard their recovery, insomuch as 
their various constitutions sympathise with the various 
annoyances. One too often sees confusion in a sick- 
room — glasses, medicine bottles, cups, &c., being scat- 
tered all over the place — this should be avoided ; 
a table outside the room, or in some cases a room 
adjoining, should be used, and the patients' room 
kept entirely free from all the paraphernalia of sick- 
ness. The personal cleanliness of the patients them- 
selves should be strictly attended to, the directions of 
the medical man .iadhered to to the letter, and — to 
ensure constant nourishment being properly given at the 
stated times, I should advise that a watch should be 
hung up so as to be more readily seen and the time 
more easily remembered. In cases of extreme illness I 
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always write on paper what nourishment I wish given 
every hour or half-hour during the day or night, 
requesting my nurse to mark off each as she has 
attended to it; Here again great discrimination is re- 
quiredy a large quantity is not what is often best, but 
the repeated small quantity is far better. To imagine a 
tea-spoonful is of no use because a cupful cannot be taken ^ 
is a great mistake ; the teaspoonful in man}'- cases would 
be digested where the cupful could not be retained. 
Food should be selected with care, and taken at regular 
times to the bedside, never asking the patient previously 
" What will you have ? " Too often " Nothing ! " would 
be the answer ; but many, indeed most, will take a fair 
quantity of nourishment when brought to them thus 
unexpectedly, whose appetite would pall if they knew 
what they were about to have. The selection of diet 
must, within certain bounds, in a great measure rest 
with the nurse, who should at all times carefully secure 
the simple and not gross cooking of the food. Stimu- 
lant should never be given without some sort of nourish- 
ment, as it only calls out power when administered, 
alone, but gives none. The nourishment should be 
continued during day and night: disease knows no 
period of rest, and is active in the night as well as in the 
day, therefore the remedies should be constantly used. 
That "Sleep is nature's sweet restorer '' is in part 
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a fallacy, as sleep is sometimes the sleep of over- 
exhaustion, and patients who appear to be sleeping 
well but who have been ordered to be fed every hour 
should be wakened to be fed, however calmly they 
appear to sleep ; to the uneducated the sleep may appear 
to be sweet and calm, but in reality may end most 
seriously. This should be strictly attended to during 
the day and much more so during the night. When 
do people die ? In the night ! When do you find people 
most exhausted when badly nursed? In the morning! 
They run down during the night from being left to 
sleep, and the nourishment they take next day does 
but replace them in the same position they arrived at 
the previous night. Restless, weary patients will often 
be calmed and quieted with extra nourishment where 
stimulant would only increase their weariness. Give 
them a small quantity of food ; see that their feet are 
warm; their eyes well shaded, not only from the 
window light but also from the fire (the flickering of 
which to some is very distressing), and in many cases 
an hour's sleep may be obtained. The 'temperature of 
the room should be kept the same during the night 
and day, the fire well attended to without noise. One 
of my best nurses has the nobs of coal each laid sepa- 
rately for her use, so as to prevent the shovel being 
any source of annoyance, however carefully handled. 
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Four o'clock, a.m./is a time known as the climacteric 
period, when changes from heat to cold are very 
marked, and it is a well-known fact, to all goodobservant 
nurses,' that their patients want more attention just about 
four o'clock, a.m., than at any other time, and it is well 
to redouble the vigilance, as many cases are terminated 
&tally at that time. I was called lately to see a 
patient whom I had left getting on well at eleven, p.m., 
but who at four, a.m., gave cause of severe alarm, and 
on arriving I found the fire out and the room several 
degrees colder than I had ordered it With prompt 
measures we remedied this, and in two hours the patient 
rallied, and has since done well ; but it was a good lesson 
to the nurse. 

Attention to these few practical remarks, it is to be 
hoped, will be found of more ready use than a more 
detailed account of nursing. 



mMK UEblCAL AFHOBISMS. 



1, 

VfWihmPi, ih^ if^fpiim^ftti jfWucnhtA to-daj Is raifted to tiie eondi- 
!)//» //f fftfpift\mtt \ffi!$^%i UnUijf it does not foUaw that it will be 
ptff^fft Ut t/mi)ttm h wtihfmi tK/mn modification to-morroir. This 
uppUhn itt H/fMU mMtn nuirti particolarlj. 

2. 
'Hift f/f «ttf/fn«i»t (/f yftwtfrrday 1» not necessarily bad because it i» 
^tmfi^Mfl t/^fility ) bf^miiMf! It lias efRcientlj advanced yon a stage 
MfWHHh liMMlili, but U tiimblo to advance you farther, it has not 
litMMi hiMfflnififit I tliti ({00(1 it has accomplished is not the less be- 
OMiiMM ll. (mtifioi K<MUMfi)i1Uh inoro ; it has done much in advancing 

a. 

All iltmmMo tiuvkoM a dmiiglit ujum repairing power ; it is there- 
\\\\^^ wit|l (n utti Oio M.vittom (hiring the struggle, that as little 
iltiMii'\u^(iou w^ poMiblt) urn)' tuko pluoo. 

4« 

A |^v«»oHpHvm U not u **o\\iv«<Ul**; it is merely the direction 
(\^v M\^^ h\^^hu^M\t ^t^t mbi^ttnl to aid U\<) oigauism under its exist- 

\ 

\\ A \^'^'^^\\\\'^\ U if^lHohH\t \u xt^ik wvxT^ux^^ it vill noke a duuD^ 
\v\ ^^>^ \s^\N^yU>'^H \vt' iW xNVs^ui^u mkL \u <M\to ih;a *dT;uioe uhlt 

^n^mns^ ^^ *^>U t\\W^>Mr A\A ^^<^ 5jA-^^ tow;jc\U ^^^>T«3^ 
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6. 

Symptoms are the outward expression of hidden organic 
mischief. 

7. 

Symptoms are not to be treated, they are to be translated, that 
is, to be traced to their deeper origin, to the faulty organ or orgjans ; 
and that faulty structure is to be treated, and so the symptom will 
be removed* 

8. 

The same symptom may have several significations, according 
as it may be modified by combination with other symptoms, or by 
age, constitution, or sex. 

9. 

Disease is active, and in progress during the night as well as 
the day ; nurses should remember this. Many people die in the 
night from nsglect, 

10. 

Strong food is not always the most nutritious — ^we are not 
nourished by what we put into the stomach ; it is what our systems 
are able to appropriate of that which we put in that strengthens 
us. This applies to invalids' diet. People often die after typhoid 
fever from indiscretion in diet. 

11. 

Cold is a depressant as well as heat. Cold is not always a Tonic. 

12. 
Children are often weakened instead of "hardened" by inju- 
dicious exposure to cold, and by scanty clothing. 

13. 

A frequent action of the bowels does not disprove the necessity 
for relieving them completely by medicine ; frequently nature is 
attempting a relief which she cannot uTiaided accomplish. 

H 
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14. 

Nature works by combining organs in action, whether in health 
or disease. 

15. 

Many errors arise in treating disease as if one organ alone were 
affected—this is an artificial view, it is not true to nature. 

16. 

Drugs are as potent for life or death as the knife, and require 
quite as much skill in the use— they are too frequently deputed 
in their use, and the patient cuts himself with them to his own 
hurt. 

17. 

The use of medicine is to restore tone — ^the abuse or over-use of 
medicine will destroy tone. The same as in exercise ; exercise is 
strengthening, over-exercise is weakening. 

18. 
No one is ever better for an illness — relatively the condition of 
health may be better after the illness is over than during the 
" sickening " for an illness, or than during the full height of the 
illness— but positively the organism would have been less broken 
down if illness had never accrued. Be as little ill as possible. 

19. 

It is well to modify and shorten illness, and so save the tissues 
of the several organs from being ^' used up," and so leaving less 
to prolong life with. 

20. 

Every illness " ages " a man, it expends his health-copito^. The 
commercial motto applies here — " Cut short your lossesi" 

21. 
In cases where perfect restoration cannot be obtained, yet rapid 
destruction may be retarded by medical assistance. 
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22. 
Careful analysis of the case should always precede prescription ; 
this involves time being spent, and this involves a non-monopoly 
by a few practitioners, and a distribution of the medical work to 
be done amongst a large number of practitioners, as it is impoH- 
sible for a few men to do the medical work of the community 
with that care and exactness which are so desirable— a distribu- 
tion of labour must exist in this department of work, as in others: 

23. 

That " A stitch in time saves nine " is true in medicine aft 
elsewhere. 

24. 

Bathing will agree with all (with very few exceptions), but the 
tame mode of lathing is not equally suited to all. 

25. 

Exercise is not over-worh 

26. 

Exercise strengthens — over-work weakens. 
27. 

Greater exactness and care in analysing the condition of the 
organism, in tracing symptoms home to their pathological sources, 
and then greater exactness in knowledge of the affinities between 
parts of organism and drug restorers, are now within reach of the 
invalid ; thus disordered conditions can be more successfully re- 
lieved and cured than formerly. 

28. 
Though it may be said " A fever cannot be cured,** yet a person, 
by proper medical care, can be saved from dying by one of the 
many complications which arise in the course of fever. 

29. 
Other diseases have often, from inexactness, been called 
" Consumption." 
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30. 
" Consumptive disease " has progressive stages, and more can 
be done in staying its progress than was thought to be possible 
formerly. 

31. 
Sharp, off-hand prescribing, without careful examinations, by 
means suitable to the nature of the case, which may appear very 
shrewd, knowing, and clever, is by no means always the most 
advantageous to the patient ; sometimes latent disease is left thus 
at the remedial period undiscovered and untreated. 

32. 

Many allow lung disorder to progress insidiously from objecting 
to have "the chest sounded," and condemn the physician as 
" fussy," who endeavours by careful examination to do his duty, 
and so throw impediments in his way to find out " what is the 
matter," and also act to their own disadvantage. 

33. 

Continued circulation of imperfectly formed or deficiently puri- 
fied blood, must, before long, deteriorate the organism of the 
body ; inferior or impure blood only indifferently keeping up the 
tone of the organs, and this inferior tone of the various organs 
again only furnishing inferior blood. So working in a circle 
gradually on to destruction. 

34. 

Some principal points of comfort to the invalid are : — 

First, To know that drugs are given which are known to reach 
affected parts, and are capable of restoring them. 

Second, To feel confident that large and excessive doses of 
depressing drugs (antimony) and stupefying drugs (morphia and 
opium), and exhausting drugs (drastic purgatives) wiU not be 
given. 

Third, To know that efficient remedies, known not hypothe- 
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tically, but by the confirmation of long experience, to be useful, 
both internal and external also, if needful, will be used, and that 
disease will not be left to struggle on by itself, but that aid will 
be resorted to according as it may be needful. 

35. 

With reference to domestic medicine: — Sometimes valuable 
lives have been sacrificed, and in other instances contagion has 
spread through families, from too confident reliance upon 
** domestic medicine." " WTien I think anything serious is the 
'matter I should not think of treating it. I should send for the 
doctor ! " But sometimes disease is " sly " and is serious, though 
to one not well acquainted with it there appears to be no reason 
to think it so. When in reach of " the Doctor " it is better to 
send for him than to start off diarrhcoa in the first week of 
typhoid for instance, by an injudicious dose or two of " mild 
opening medicine," " because / thought that could do no harm,^ 
<fc<?., dsc, 

36. 

Don't let what you don't know contradict what you do know. 

37. 

Carefully consider the difference between the powers of the 
words always, never, and som^tirries, and all, none, and some. 

38. 

" Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another." 

39. 

" The whole is greater than its part." 
40. 

In human affairs, when we cannot expect certainty, we shall do 
wisely to avail ourselves of the greatest probability. 
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41. 

There i$ a difference between iMfpothesis and theory ; and 
requently when people say they object to anything theoretical, 
or that they " prefer something practical,** they mean they dis- 
like the hypothetical. 

Theory is distinguished from hypothesis, thus : a theory is 
founded on inferences drawn &om principles which have been 
established on independent evidence. Hypothesis is a proposition 
asmmed without evidence to account for certain phenomena. 
Theory is the philosophical explanation, founded on emdencCy of 
certain phenomena. 

42. 

Both prejudice and enthusiasm will be held in check in a well- 
ordered mind. 

43. 

Persons who " have always succeeded with this measure" and 
" have tiwer failed " with something else, will sometimes be found 
to be in error. 

44. 

Like is not equivalent to sanu. 
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